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These letters were written for the information of a 
friend. The author has since been prevailed to publish, 
and,. for that purpose^ he has made some additions to them. 
In composing them, he has been actuated solely by the 
love of truth and justice, and no other motives engage 
him to make them public. He has no personal enmity to 
any political character in France,. and expects nothing 
from any man or party. As to the style of these letters, 
> it will show the hurry with which they had been written ; 
but the author hopes it will be found in general clear. 
Writing from memory alone, without any aid from books 
or persons, he may have committed some inaccuracies in 
stating facts relative to the ancient government, but he is 
certain he cannot be accused of error in any statement of 
importance. 

London, 20 May, 1815. 
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LETTER L 



€!o7tduct of the Allies in Paris,- — Recal of ike 
King ; his Rights to the Throne. — Charter. 

Dear Sir^ 

You wish me to commnnicate to you my 
sentiments on the present political state of 
France. I shall endeavour to satisfy your 
desire. For that purpose I think it necessa- 
ry to go a year back, and give you an ac- 
count of the^tate of parties, in that country, 
on the King's return; with a general view of 
the measures of his government. I shall 
premise a few observations on the conduct of 
the Allies, in Paris, and the manner in which 
the King was recalled : you will see that all 
these subjects are closely connected. Yoti 
know that having passed my life in France, 
and been a witness of all the great events 
of the revolution, I must be wfell acquainted 
with that Country ; at the same time you m^ 
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depend on my impartiality, A stranger to 
all parties,- I judge them all upon the sole 
principle of justice ; and I have not the least 
personal animosity against any of the indi- 
viduals I may blame in this correspondence. 
When the AUies entered France, they de- 
clared that they did not come with any inten- 
tion of interfenng in its internal government ; 
they desired only to obtain a peace which 
would secure the permanent tranquillity of 
Europe. They had all recognized Buona- 
parte asch|ef of the French nation, either a^ 
Emperor or First Consul, and none of them 
haa allowed officially Louis XVIII. to take 
up the title of King of France. They could 
not then, consistently with their former decla- 
rations, talk of the rights of Louis XVIIt to 
the throne ofFrance,and say that they desired 
to dethrone Buonaparte. It was, however, 
evident to every man of sense, that a peace 
which would secure the permanent tranquilli- 
ty of Europe, could baobtainedonly by de- 
throning of Buonaparte and the return of the 
ligitimate sovereign of France. Buonar 
parte's character was too well known to 
make it possible to have any reliance on hi* 
word, and whatever peace he might have 
signed, would only have been a truce of a few 
months, till he had been able to recommence 
war. If, as has been stated, the Allies de- 
manded, at Chatillon, a very heavy con- 
tribution and the possession of several strong 



towns of France ; such a peace, which waj» 
the only one they, could safely? have made 
with. him, would have revolted the whole of 
the French nation, and Buonaparte, hated 
and despised by all classes, would have en- 
tirely lost the consideration of the army. 
Buonaparte could not then, consistently with 
his own safety, accept such conditions. It 
was, however, no principle of honour or love 
of France, as he has since pretended, which 
prevented his ratification oi the treaty sign- 
ed by Caulincourt. His refusal was owing 
to the momentary advantage he had over 
Blucher's army at Champaubert, and the 
consequent retreat of the Allies to Troyes, 
which made him immediately imagine he 
should soon be able to drive them out of 
France. In proof of my opinion, as soon as 
he learned Paris was taken, he despatched 
Caulincourt there, who offered, in his mas- 
ter's name, to accept any peace the Allies 
would offer him. Caulincourt might have 
succeeded in his mission, if Alexander, as he 
marched along the Boulevards, had'not wit- 
nessed the enthusiasm of the Parisians in 
favour of the Bourbons. An immense crowd 
of all ranks, with white cockades, covered 
the Boulevards and filled every window, and 
nothing was to be heard but shouts of " live 
" the Allies ; live Alexander ; live the King 
'^ of France ; give us our good King Louis 
^^XVIII." 
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It is certain that the Allies, on their entry 
into Paris, had not come to any fixed deter- 
mination 9hout their future conduct with 
Buonaparte. They had broken off with him 
at Chatillon, but they had made no engage- 
ment never to make peace with him, and 
much less never to acknowledge his son. 
They even seemed to think that the Bour- 
bons were not popular in France, and espe- 
cially in Paris. The manner the alhed 
troops were received by the Parisians, made 
a very stronj? impression on Alexander and 
the Kin^ of Frussia ; and, at four o'clock in 
the evenmg of the 31st of March, at the in- 
stigation of M. de Talleyrand, seconded by 
Counts Nesselrodc, Pozzo de Borgo, ana 
some others,, Alexander issued his famous 
declaration, that neither he nor any of the 
allied sovereigns would make peace with 
Napoleon Buonaparte nor with any of his fa- 
mily» They dia not thus exactly dethrone 
him, but they compelled the French to sup- 
port him in a war which must have ruined 
France, if they could not persuade him to 
abdicate. If even Louis XVl. or any other 
King of France, had behaved like JBuon^i- 
parte, the other sovereigns of Europe would 
have beenjustified in declaring that they ne- 
ver would treat with him. They still did 
not mention Louis XVIII. out of respect for 
the independence of the French nation, and 
they could not talk of his rights to the throne. 



since they had not acknowledged them. But 
the recognition of an usurper, by foreign 

{)owers, does not destroy tne rignts of the 
egitimate sovereign of tne country. Such 
a recognition is nothing more than saying, 
as the usurper is peaceable master of the 
country he governs, w^e may venture to 
treat him as a neighbour ; but this is far 
from guarantying his right to the throne he 
possesses. If I have a neighbour, with whom 
it is convenient for me to be on a good foot- 
ing, I may visit him, though I know he has 
not a real title to the house he lives in ;• but 
that is not entering into apt engagement to 
support his title in case it be contested. And 
were I foolish enough to do so, his title would 
be no better for it. In the same way, had 
the sovereigns of Europe guaranteed the 
throne of France to Buonaparte, which was 
for from being the case, such a guaranty 
would not have annulled the rights of Louis 
XVIII. to that throne, though it would have 
prevented his exercise of them. The rights 
of Louis XVIII. are founded on the love of 
his subjects and a prescription of a thousand 
ye&rs, during which period his ancestors go- 
verned the French nation, and rendered it 
happier than any other nation, known in his- 
tory, has been, in a similar lapse of t*me. 
No other dynasty ever reigned so long over 
any nation, nor has been so identified with 
its rise, its progress in civiHzation and pros- 
b2 
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perity, and its glory. Whilst almost every 
reigning family m Europe^ and indeed in the 
rest of the world, is of foreign 6ri^in, the 
Bourbons are eminently French ; like the 
ancient Autochthones^ they seem to have 
sprung up from the soil of their country, 
and every page of the French Wstory re- 
tords the services they have rendered to their 
nation. As a just return, they have alvirays 
been beloved by their subjects, till the last 
kkrg, one of the most virtuous of his race, 
fell the victim of a horde of murderers and 
robbers, who usurped the sovereign power, 
and expelled the other members of the roy- 
al family. ' 

Without discussing the metaphysical ques- 
tion of the nature oi the contract entered in- 
to by a nation and the family of its sovereigns, 
it is clear that such a contract can be broken 
only by mutual consent, and is in force as 
long as there remains a single member of 
that family able and willing to govern. It 
is as clear that* a set of rascals, seconded ' 
by the mob, can no where be considered as 
the nation. That denomination can be ap- 
plied only to the men of property and prin- 
ciples; and these, in France, from their at- 
tachment to the royal family, have been 
more or less persecuted since the murder of 
Louj^ XVI. by the faction which oppresses 
that country. 

In whatever way then is viewed the ques»- 
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tion of hereditary right, no sovereign in Eu- 
rope has a better, nor even so good, right 
to his throne than Louis XVIII. ta that of 
France. Heisth^representativeofafamily 
almost coeval with the French monarchy, 
to whom France owed all her glory and hap- 
piness; he is one of the best of men and of 
the mildest of kings, and he is beloved by the 
immense - majority of his subjects. The 
French senate^ the majority of which was 
composed of the murderers of Louis XVI. of 
violent Jacobins^ and of foreigners^ had no 
right, ten years, ago, to proclaim Buonaparte 
Emperor; they had still less to declare, as 
they did last year, that they had elected Lou-^ 
is Aavier of France King of the French. 
' Frande is not an elective monarchy; and, if 
it had been so, Buonaparte's senators were 
not the electors. The king then did very 
properly refuse to ratify his election by the 
senate, and he styled himself, as he had a 
right to do, King of France and Navarre, 
by the Grace of God. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, he was justified in signing his procla^ 
mations in the nineteenth year of his reign. 
He miffht have added, if he had chosen, tne 
Jirst of his restoration, but that Was not es- 
sential, f have gone into this digression on 
the hereditary right of the king of France 
to his throne, because many people ^have 
blamed him for not having accepted the con- 
stitution, presented to liim by the senate, 
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and for having dated his proclamations m the 
nineteenth year of his reign. 

However, though Louis XVIIL derived no 
right from the senate, its concurrence with 
the legislative body, in calling him to the 
throne, was a manifestation of the public 
opinion. The members of the legislative 
body, though named by the senate, were 
chosen out of a list of candidates presented 
by the electoral colleges of the whole king- 
dom. There were many honest men among 
them, several of them were men of proper- 
ty, and they might be considered, t)n the 
whole, as a pretty fair national representa- 
tion. Buonaparte^s military despotism had 
prevented them exercising any influence, dur- 
ing his power; but, latterly, they had shown 
such an independent spirit, that he had been 
obliged to prevent their assembling. Since 
the restoration, they had formed without any 
change, the Chamber of Deputies^ they accept- 
ed unanimously the charter, presented by 
the king, and, to the very last moment, they 
have remained faithful to the royal cause. 
•Nothing can prove better that no foreign in- 
fluence forced Louis XVIIL upon the French 
nation, and that he, and the constitution 
he offered them, were equally popular. 

Some people have blamed the King for not 
having presented his constitution for accep- 
tance to, what are called, the primary assem- 
blies; that i§ to say, almost the ivhole body 
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of the pec^le^ assembled in meetings compo* 
sed of a few parishes. But besides that what 
is called Uterally the people^ can never have 
any opinion, and that those assemblies, always 
led by factious men^ had voted for five or 
six different constitutions within twenty years ; 
had the kin^ asked their sanction to his char- 
ter, he would have acknowledged that de- 
mocratical, I might even say that Jacobini? 
cal, principle, that the sovereignity resides in 
the people at large. All the electoral col- 
leges and the mayors and common councils 
of every town, that is to say^ all the men of 
property in France, thanked the King for 
the constitution he gave them. This, though 
not legally necessary, was as popular a way 
of showing the national opinion as could be 
permitted in an hereditary monarchy. 



LETTER II. 



King^s Enemies. — Regicides and Jacobins. — ' 
Purchasers of Entrant ^Lands.-^Demi'Ja-' 
cobinsj-^^rmy.^^Repuhliccms. 

Though, however, the King and his char* 
ter were equally popular with the* great ma^ 
jority of the French nation, there was still a 
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eonsiderable body of men to whom he was 
obnoxious. These may be divided into dif- 
ferent classes. The first comprehends the 
regicides and prinq^pal Jacobins ; these had 
committed excesses pf different kinds during 
the revolution, and were all, more or less, 
deserving of punishment. Though the King 
had granted a complete amnesty for all 
sorts of political crimes, and, from nis known 
character, it was certain he would keep his 
word, still those, who had committed tnera, 
and especially the regicides, felt that they 
could not be employed by a virtuous sove- 
reign, and would even be looked upon with 
horror, if the nation, by the example of the 
court, even returned to old ideas of honour 
.and justice. They had nothing to object to the 
King but his virtuous character. Whatever he 
may declare, said they, he cannot but detest 
such people as us, at the bottom of his heart. 
Their own consciences alarmed them, and^ 
like the daemons of hell, who recoil at the 
name of virtue, their virtuous sovereign 
was immediately the object of their secret 
hatred. 

All these political delinqlients had been 
purchasers ot emigrant property, and they 
were afraid that, if not a positive law, at 
least the public opinion, would oblige them 
one day or other to restore them to the an- 
cient owners. Though all the holders of 
emigrant property were not Jacobins, there 
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were reiry few of the oFiginal purchasers who 
did not deserve that epithet* The public 
opinion had made a very great difference 
between the church lands and those of the 
emigrants; and, though the true royalists 
and men of very delicate principles would 
not have any thing to do even with the for- 
mer, still many indifferent people, and even 
many who haited the revolution, had purcha- 
sed them. The purchasers of the emigrant 
lands, on the contrary,, were all violent re- 
volutionary men, or at least, were consider- 
ed as men without honour, except those wha 
bought them, in order to give them back to 
the owners. Many did so, twelve years ago, 
when almost all the emigrants were allowed 
to go back to France, except about a hun- 
dred who remained with the King. Many 
others compromised with the emigrants, who, 
for a sum of money, ratified the sale of their 
property; and these, though they had made 
good bargains, were considered as lawful 
proprietors, and had nothing to fear. As 
to the common peasants, many of whom had 
a few acres of emigrant lands, they had gen- 
erally bought them, at second hand, from 
those who nad got their purchases ratified, 
or they would have been at least easily dis- 
posed to enter into an agreement with the 
original proprietors. One may then safely 
say, that all those who possessed considera- 
ble emigrant property, without ratification, 
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we!^i^<teMt«Beii'<(>rno' principles, if not po- 
litical delin(}UQint9; they may &erefoFe be 
classed with these^ and deserve the name of 
Jacobins. By that denomiation I mean men 
without honour or virtue, who hate any go- 
vernment founded on such principles, whose 
only aim is fortune and power,jand whose pre- 
tended love of liberty is nothing more than 
the desire of impunity for their vices. All 
these Jacobins, though they hated the King, 
were, at bottom, no friends of Buonaparte. 
They agreed with him in their love of vice, 
they disliked his despotism, and regretted 
the power and license they had enjoyed un- 
der the republic. Some of them mererepub- 
lieansj others, with more reflection, desired a 
king of their own creation, whom they might 
govern ; but they all preferred Buonaparte 
to a legitimate and virtuous sovereign. 

After these active Jacobins, who had all 
played a part in the revolution, and are more 
or less criminal, came a numerous set of ment 
whom one might qualify with the name of 
Demi-jacobins. These are generally of a 
superior rank to the others; thougn they 
have the same want of morial principles, they 
have not that violence of character, which 
is necessary for committing crimes, and their 
education and habits of private life give them 
an a.version for pure democratical principles. 
They approved of the revolution, till its ex- 
cesses endangered their fortunes or person- 
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al safety; but their approbation was not found- 
ed on rational philanthrophic views ; it pro- 
ceeded merely from the vitiousness of their 
characters and the hopes of a new field for 
their ambition. As they have not the energy, 
so neither have they the independence of 
/Character of the frank Jacobins, and have no 
dislike for despotism, provided it be founded 
on vice. These Demi-jacobins liked the gov- 
ernment of Buonaparte, without any particu- 
lar attachment to nis person, and independ- 
ently even of motives of interest or ambition. 
No doubt these motives increased the attach- 
ment of those who were employed; but num- 
bers of them, who held neither places nor 
pensions from Buonaparte, were partisans 
of his government, merely from that sympa- 
thy which men, without principles, have for 
those who resemble them. 

It is difficult to mark precisely the grada- 
tions which distinguish the different classes 
who regretted Buonaparte's government, 
without any affection for his person. In gene- 
ral, all those who had no principle of reli- 
gion, though not altogether lost to honour, 
and, under that description, may be compre- 
hended, if they do not belong to one or oth- 
er of the preceding classes, many of the mem- 
bers of the French Institute and of the litera- 
ry scribblers of Paris, who form a much more 
numerous class than people of the same kind 
in London. All these, if they did not hate,. 
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had at least a great contempt for a king who 
was weak enough to believe in God and fol- 
low his commandments. They cried as loud 
as their cousins the Jacobins, against the 
King's proclamation for the observance of 
the sabbath, and from the noise they made, 
one would have thought that the King had 
established the Inquisition. This terrible proc- 
lamation, however, contained nothing feore 




amusements, which are tolerated in catholic 
countries, in the -eveniDj|^ of festival days. 

But, of all the classes which regretted 
Buonaparte's governmjpjat, the most numer- 
ous, and by far the most dangerous, was the 
army. Officers and soldiers, tney had shown, 
to the last, how much they were devoted to 
their chief Almost aU the generals owed 
to him the rank, fortunef *and titles they en* 
joyed, and their example anin^^ated the infe- 
rior officers, and even the common soldiers, 
with hopes of similar success. The elder of 
them had seen the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, and had contributed their share to the 
fall of the ancient monarchy; they had fought 
afterwards, against the Koyalists, on the 
banks of the Rhine and in ]^ritany, and had, 
for the Bourbons, the aversion common to 
all the partisans of the revolution. The 
younger of them saw, with great regret, the 
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return of a king, whose character and posi- 
tion offered them no hopes of war and of 
consequent preferment. The conscri|>ts a- 
lone, who had been too short a time with the 
old soldiers to imbibe their spirit, were glad 
of the change of government, and, for that 
reason, as I shall state more fully by and by, 
they should have been preferred to the oth- 
ers/ Unfortunately this army, though infi- 
nitely inferior to that of the allies, had never 
considered itself as beaten in any of the bat- 
tles fought with them, since they had passed 
the Rhine. In fact, as the allied troops had 
always been engaged partially, except at the 
taking of Paris, there had been, properly 
speaking, no regular defeat of the French 
troops. Buonaparte, taking advantage of the 
dilatory, over-cautious, conduct of. the Allies, 
had certainly made a good resistance in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and he was over- 
reached in his last manoeuvre, because, for 
the first time, the Allies showed any boldness 
of character. Even the taking of Paris was 
attributed to the treason of the French gene- 
rals who commanded there, and this accusa- 
tion, though destitute of the least foundation, 
was eagerly believed by the military. The 
unfortunate treaty of Fontainbleau confirmed 
the Freach army in the idea it had of its mer- 
it. Twenty-eignt thousand men were allow- 
ed to treat, on an equal footing, with an ar- 
my five times as numerous. The marshals* 
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urter having obtained, for their chiM, an im- 
dependent sovereignty, consented, in the 
name of the army, to acknowledge Louis 
XVIII. as their king, upon condition that all 
the officers should keep their rank. They 
had thus the appearance of calling back their 
lawful sovereign, with the option of not do- 
ing so, and, instead x)f asking his pardon for 
their past conduct, and begging nis pernais- 
sion to serve him as they had done the Usur- 
per, it seemed as if it were their sovereign, 
who owed his throne to their generosity. If 
the Allies, instead of signing the treaty of 
Fontainbleau, had attacked Buonaparte 
there with all their forces, they would most 
probably have destroyed him and the great- 
est part of his troops ; at any rate they would 
have beaten his army, in such a way, that 
the remains of it would have been happy to 
receive the King^s pardon. Indeed, it is 
very probable there would have been no 
battle, and that the French army, seeing its 
critical situation, would have forsaken its 
chief and sought for mercy. The mistaken 
magnanimity of the Emperor of Russia has 
very much contributed to the late unfortunate 
events. If, as it appears from Lord Castle- 
reagh's official correspondence, M. de Tal- 
leyrand advised the treaty of Fontainbleau, 
one may attribute his opinion, in that circum- 
stance, to his indolent pacific character. He 
Hiight have had also another motive. Know^. 
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ing he could not be a great favourite with 
the King, he might have wished to make 
himself a necessary man, by balancing the 
different political parties, whatever might 
have been the reasons which induced Alex- 
ander to sign the treaty of Fontainbleau; 
(Lord Castlereagh did nothing but consent 
to it when it was too late. and not politic to do 
otherwise) all the Royalists of good sense, 
and many of the allied Generals, aisapproved 
of it at the. time, not only frcwn the danger 
of allowing Buonaparte to reside as an inde- 
pendent prince, in an island, so near France, 
but, from the danger, still as great, of sanc- 
tioning the existence of an army which had 
'aided and supported the tyranny of Robes- 

Fierre, of the directory, and of Buonaparte, 
know a very celebrated author and the 
King's decided friend, in an eloquent work, 
published last winter, talks of tne glory of 
the army, and says that honour had taken 
refuge there, when banished from the rest 
of France. This was very well to say, when 
the King had nothing left him but to make 
the best of that army, and no doubt there 
were many individuals in it who, obliged to 
serve from the situation of things, haa been 
guilty of no excesses, and were really men 
of honour. The late events have distinguish- 
ed them from their companions, and, at the 
same time, shown how small a minority they 
formed But, if the majority of the army 
c Z 
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had really been men of honour, attached t^ 
the cause of their country, and not to that of 
an infamous tyrant, they mlffht have been 
entitled to the King's gratitude ; they might 
have saved France .the loss and shame of a 
foreign invasion, and prevented Frenchmen 
having the mortifying sight of Tartars en- 
camped round the palaces of Louis XIV. 
They would have deposed Buonaparte, after 
the campaign of Dresden, and declared that, 
no longer boond to support a man whose 
conduct caused the ruin of th^ir country, 
they acknowledged Louis XVIII. as their 
legitimate King. If the marshals and gene- 
rals had made such a declaration, they knew 
it would have been sanctioned by the legis- 
lative body, and by the nation at large. 
They might then have made their conditions 
with the King, who could have considered 
himsejf as owing them his crown, and they 
would have been entitled to the thanks of 
their fellow citizens for saving them from a 
foreign invasion. For it is certain, that if 
Louis XVIII. had been proclaimed king, the 
Allies would never have entered France, 
and would perhaps have allowed it to remain 
too strong for the future tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. But no, the army, that is to say, the 
great majority of it, never fought for the 
glory or welfare of their country; they were 
never actuated but by the basest of motives, 
and their late conduct has proved, to demofh 
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stration, that real sentiments of honour were 
utterly unknown to them. By remaining 
faithful to Buonaparte, as long as there 
were any hopes of defending, him^ they had 
lost all kind of merit with the King, and 
their acknowledgment of him was their last 
resource for keeping their military existence. 
Had they not done so, they woula have been 
declared rebels by the legislature ; and, at- 
tacked by the Allied army, those who had 
escaped destruction would have implored 
the royal mercy, and have willingly received 
such terms as the King would have thought 
fit to dictate. The unfortunate treaty of 
Fontainbleau prevented that most desirable 
event. It made the French army believe 
they were still feared by the Allies, and, in- 
stead of considering themselves, ^which in 
fact they were, as pardoned rebels, they 
pretended to be the national victorious army 
which was kind enough to pardon the King 
and his adherents. This false principle, 
which the King, by his excess of goodness, 
seemed himself tp adopt, was, in a great 
measure, the source of all the misfortunes, 
which have lately befallen the royal cause* 
Though every officer kept his rank, and the 
marshals and generals as well as their wives, 
were treated, at court, with more distinction 
than the old nobility, still they were discon- 
tented, because the King recompensed, with 
miUtary employment, some of those, who had 
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fought, with courage, under the royal stand- 
ard. I say some^ for the greatest part of 
them were neither employed nor received 

S)ensions, and many of those, who had served 
or years in the army of Conde, and had 
been wounded several times, asked only, and 
obtained nothing more than, the Cross of St. 
Louis, The fact is, the army hated the 
King, from the day they were forced to ac- 
knowledge him, to the day their abominable 
treason obliged him to quit his kingdom. 
Though infinitely better treated than they 
deserved, they sought only pretexts for 
their discontent, which was founded, not on 
the King's conduct with them, but on their 
hatred for a regular paternal government, 
on their love of war and plunder, and on 
their regret for the loss of a chief who fa- 
voured all their vices. 

I shall not anticipate here, what will be the 
subject of another letter, namely, what, I 
conceive, should have been the king's conduct 
with the army ; in the present, I mean only 
to give you an idea of the enemies of his res- 
toration, and who have continued to be so. 
These enemies were then; 1. The regicides 
and frank jacobins. 2. The purchasers of 
the emigrants' lands, who, for the greater 
part, may be ranked among the former. 3. 
The demi-jacobins, who may be styled alsa 
Buonapartists, and these comprehend all the 
men whose principles favour pr lead to vice^ 



Whaterer may have been their conduct in 
the revolution. 4. The army, composed of 
all these classes, and which had besides the 
vices peculiar to the military profession. 

As to the real republicans, of whom many 
people, on this side of the water, talk as form- 
ing a numerous party, there are in fact so 
few people in France, who deserve that 
name, that it is hardly worth while taking no- 
tice of them. There are certainly some spe- 
culative men, whose principles are in favour 
of a republican form of goverment, and 
who perhaps, in the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, imagined such a government practica- 
ble' in France, but those men have long 
since been convinced that, in such a country, 
liberty can be obtained only in a limited mon- 
archy. They were then all friends of the 
King and of the charter. I have heard it 
said, that the speculative opinions of Mr. ' 
Lainee had once leaned to republicanism, 
and surely no man ever showed a greater 
love of the King and constitution, than he has 
done lately, and with a courage which wduld 
have done honour to the most illustrious En- 
glish patriot. As for Messrs. Camot, Fouche, 
and Co. whom, because they murdered their 
virtuous sovereign, their friends in this coun- 
try, style with the pompous name of repub- 
licans, no man in France, who has the least 
knowledge of their characters and actions, 
thinks of giving them any other name than 
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that of Jacobins. If killin ff one's lawful king 
and destroying all subordination, civil and 
religious, be the proof of republicanism, there 
is ho country which abounds in theoretical 
republicans so much as Botany Bay. The 
greater part of the gentlemen transported 
there, (I do not say the whole, for many of 
them are too honest for that,) would proba- 
bly, if they had the means, imitate the 
conduct of those virtuous republicans of 
the Morning Chronicle, for I nardly think 
they would stick at murdering our virtuous 
sovereign and robbing and banishing our no- 
bility and clerey. But to be serious, it is play- 
ing upon words to call a republican one \tho 
wishes to destroy the monarcnical government 
established in nis country, because it pre- 
vents him satisfying his inordinate ambition 
and is a check upon the vitiousness of his 
♦ character. Under a monarchy, none but a 
virtuous man, misled by speculative opinions 
and having the purest motives, can pretend 
to the name of republican. The murderers 
of Louis XVI. committed an action which 
for ever precludes them the name of honest 
men. They certainly were not all actuated 
by the same motives. Several voted the 
King's death, partly from fear and partly 
from a desire oT popularity, and some per- 
haps without any interested view. These 
however, though without doubt very crimi- 
nal, were too virtuous for Messrs. Camot, 
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Fouchg, Merlin and Co, the worthy suppor- 
ters and friends of Robespierre, and, in the 
course of a (ew^ months, the greater part of 
them were put to death as federalists. It 
would be too long, and to no purpose, to 
mention individually those pretended repub- 
licans, who are now employed by Buona- 
{)arte ; many of them were creatures of the 
ate Duke of Orleans, a^nd they are still at- 
tached to that name, though the present 
Duke is certainly a very different man from 
his father. As for Carnot, he emigrated in 
1790 with D'Arcon the celebrated engineer 
officer. It seems they thought themselves 
treated, by the French Princes, at Coblentz, 
in a manner not suitable to their merit, and 
returned to France from offended vanity. 
That motive threw them into the popular 
party, and Carnot, who became a member 
of the Convention, voted the King's deaths 
with a thorough conviction of his innocence, 
and without even any kind of hatred for him. 
His motives were the desire of committing 
the Convention, by such an act, so as to pre- 
vent it ever treating with the legitimate 
princes, and the hopes of obtaining, under a 
new government, a place worthy of the idea 
he had of his abilities. Being a cold impas-^ 
sionate man, he committed personally non^ 
of those excesses, of which his colleagues 
were guilty ; but he tolerated them all, and 
put his name with perfect indifference to those 
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abominable liars of proscription, drawn out 
by the members of the Committee of Public 
Safety. As a proof of his unfeeling sophisti- 
catedf heart, I can assure you that, in con- 
Tersation with a gentleman of my acquain- 
tance, on the probable consequences of the 
King's death, which was then in agitation, he 
allowed it would occasion a general ivar, 
and cost perhaps the lives oi a million of 
men ; but what signifies, added he, a million 
of lives when it is necessary to establish a 
new principle! When he voted against 
Buonaparte's assuming the title of Emperor, 
it was a matter of personal animosity, from 
his having been turned out of his place of 
minister of war; at the same time he was 
«ure he ran no risk by so doing, for he knew 
Buonaparte wished for a few votes against 
him, to make it believed there was a perfect 
liberty of voting as one pleased. Can then 
such a man as Carnot deserve the name of a 
virtuous republican ? Surely not, and if one 
were to make distinctions among the regi- 
cides, those who voted the King's death from 
that fury, which possessed so many people 
at that time in France, are certainly less 
criminal than he whose vote was the effect 
of a cold unfeeling calculation. So much 
for the sot disant French republicans. 

You cannot expect me to state precisely 
the number of the different enemies of the* 
King's government; but I think, on a fair, 
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approximate calculation, one cannot rate 
them above three -hundred thousand men. 
This is but a small part of the whole popula- 
tion of France; but their audaciousness^ 
their talents, their ha\)its of intrigue, and 
their contempt for all those ties, which bind 
men of virtue, rendered them very danger- 
ous. The greater part of them could not be 
gained to the King, and therefore it was ne- 
cessary to watch them cautiously, so as to 
put it out of their power to do harm. 
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Khi^^s Friends; Old Royalists^ orArisiXKrats} 
Royalists^ Friends of the Charter. — Digres- 
sion on the ancient Jy ability. 

The royalists might be divided into two 
classes, 1. Those who had always been ene- 
mies of the revolution, and were formerly 
called Aristocrats; and 2. Those who had 
been more or less favourable to the princi-* 
pies of the revolution, from a true ancl virtu- 
ous love of liberty ; but detested the exces- 
ses it had occasioned, as much as the despo- 
tism of Buonaparte, and desired moderate 
freedom, under the legitimate Sovereign of 
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"France. These two classes of Royalists, 
though they agreed in their love -of the King 
and tneir hatred for Buonaparte, differed ve- 
ry much on other political points. The former 
disliked the charter, and veished to concen- 
trate, as much as possible, all the povt^crs of 
government in the hands of the Kmg. I do 
not mean to say that all the ancient Royalists 
were enemies of libertv under any form; on 
the contrary^ many of them, especially the 
members oi the ancient parliaments, were of 
opinion, that boundaries should be fixed to 
the royal authority ; but they disapproved of 
the manner in which that had been done. 
They thought the King had made too great 
concessions to the popular party; that he 
should not have confirmed the sales of the 
national lands, and thus left his faithful ser- 
vants in a state of poverty; that it was 
useless to allow the old nobility to re-assume 
their titles, when they recovered neither 
their estates nor privileges, nor even any 
political existence ; and that it was a galling 
iiardship for those, who had defended, as 
Jong as possible, the throne and the monar- 
chy, to be put upon a level, in point of ho- 
nours, with those who had caused all the 
evils of the revolution, and to be infinitely be- 
neath them in point of fortune. Few or none 
of them, however, though they regretted 
more or less the old monarchy, thouffht it 
jpreicticable tp revive it. They differed indi- 
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vidiially, in opinion, upon the plan the Kin^ 
should have followed; but they agreed that 
he had tied himself down unnecessarily by 
his charter, and deprived himself of the pow- 
er requisite for governing such a nation as the 
French; and that he had not treated the no- 
bihty, the clergy, and the emigrants, as jus- 
tice, and even sound policy, required. 

As to the re-establishment of the feudal 
rights, which has lately been a ground of 
accusation against the nobles, and the King,. 
I believe there was hardly a noble in France 
who even thought of it. Such a measure 
Was impossible, not only from the generaF 
spirit of the nation, but from the mutations 
which had taken place, since the revolution 
in landed property; and^ at all events, the 
nobles would nave gained little by it. Inde- 
pendently of emigrant property, a very con- 
siderable part of the old feudal estates had 
been purchased, from the owners, by monied 
men, who, for the greater part, had sold 
them out afterwards in lots: the same spec- 
ulation had been imitated by many proprie- 
tors, who, without disposing of the whole of 
their estates, had sold such parts of them as 
destroyed their existence as feudal estates ; 
as the right of primogeniture had been abol- 
ished for five and twenty years, the equal 
division of property among children must 
have also contributed to produce the same 
effects. The greatest part of the estate^ 
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which remained, so as to deserve the name 
of terres^ pr manors, were in the hands of 
non-nobles. No doubt, in strict justice, the 
ancient proprietors of estates, with feudal 
rights attached to them, ought to haive been 
indemnified, at the time, for the suppres- 
sion' of those rights; but there - had ieen 
so many acts of injustice committed, during 
the revolution, that it was impossible to re- 
medy them alL It had been a still greater 
injustice to abolish the quit-rents which had 
been grounded on grants of property, of 
which many had been made by people still 
alive. As a number of non-nobles, or rotu- 
tiers (jeoimnry) had grants of nearly the 
same kind, ancf many of these rents were al- 
so due to religious foundations, hospitals, &c. 
which the government had taken possession 
of, there was a law passed, in Buonaparte's 
reign, to oblige thc^e, who owed them, to 
buy them up at a certain rate ; but such was 
the injustice of the government, even when 
it appeared to be just, that it enacted, by the 
same law, that when any such quit-rents 
were stained (souilles) with feodality, they 
should remain abolished without compensa- 
tion. By the interpretation given to this ar- 
ticle, all quit-rents, due to ancient lords of 
manors, were regarded as feodal, and re- 
jnained suppressed, whilst these injured men 
were obliged to pay those rents they owed 
to citizeas, or which they or their anoestori 
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had granted, from piety^ to reKgious founda- 
tions. The Kingvin time, should have chang- 
ed the unjust interpretation of that law ; but 
even such a measure would have been of no 
very material benefit to the ancient nobles 
and emigrants, and I believe few of them at- 
tached much importance to it. — ^To do justice 
to- the Royalists, who complained the most 
of the charter and of the manner they were 
treated by the King's government, among hun- 
dreds whom I have seen, I do not recollect ' 
having heard one talk of vengeance, 6v who 
thought the re-establishment of the ancient 
government practicable. '• * 

The other class of Royalists, who were , 
much more numerous and more accustomed 
to public affairs, though sincerely attached 
to the King, whom they considered as their 
legitimate sovereign, had not that veneration 
for the Royal authority, which the old Roy- 
alists felt They liked the King personally^ 
because they were convinced he was a friend 
of moderate liberty, and thought the charter 
the best present he could have made the na- 
tion. In this class were many ancient nobles, 
who had been friends of the revolution, at . 
\ its dawn, and even some who had emigrated; 
but the great majority of it was^ composed of 
the middle ranks of society. . The younger 
and more active men, of tnis class^ had not 
known the old government and could not re- 
^et it, and the others had still a part of 
D 2 .. 
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their former prejudices against it; It is cer- 
tain, the jealousy, ahd one may even say, the 
aversion which, before the revolution, the 
bourgeois^ or non-nobles, felt for the nobles, 
on account of their privileges, still remained, 
and every leg^l distinction, founded on birth, 
displeased . the most honest of. those, who 
could not partake of it. — The same vanity 
which is delighted with distinctions of hon- 
ours and titles, produces a love of equality 
in those who cannot obtain them; thus the 
vainest nation in the world is that which has 
the gre^ttest aversion for superiority of rank. 
The deirire of pleasing, or which often sup- 
plied the place of it, th6 vanity of politeness, 
tempered, in France, the effect of the vanity 
of rank, and, making each man reflect that 
liis neighbour might be as vain as himself, 
produced, in private society, a mofe seeming 
equality than in any other country in Europe. 
Every man, received into good company, 
was considered as the equal of all thosevvho 
composed it, and no man, from his rank alone, 
>vould have pretended to any marked dis- 
tinction. The French nobles formed a kind 
of republic, but those, who were not mem- 
bers of that republic, had no right of citizen- 
ship. A bourgeois^ unless very rich or re- 
markable for bis talents, was not received 
into the first company, and that appellation 
was often taken in a contemptuous sense. It 
resulted from the line of demarkation, whi9h 
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wa& drawn, between the two classes^ and 
from- the privileges attached to the noblesse, 
that the bourgeois had, in general, an aver- 
sion for the nobles. They complained only 
of their privileges ^ but these privileges 
shocked them much less thstn the contempt 
in which they imagined they were held, by 
the nobles, and wounded vanity, in France, 
more than elsewhere^ is seldom completely 
cured; 

As, like mpst Englishmen, you are but ill 
informed on the nature of the old French no- 
bility, I think you will not be displeased with 
a short account of it. The noblesse or no- 
bility in France, as in most of the continent- 
al states, formed a numerous order, of which 
each< member transmitted his rights and pri- 
vileges, to all his descendants, for ever. I 
have been told, from the best authority, that, 
at the beginning of the revolution, there were 
about sixteen thousand noble families in 
France, of which about one thousand were 
styled o( quality^ and were the descendants 
of noble families which existed during the 
time of the crusades, and which were suppo- 
sed, (though often without any foundation) 
to be coeval with the monarchy. Such an 
order in England would increase in number 
without any new recruits ; but, in France, 
where families of distinction, for several rea- 
sons, ^re much less numerous than in this 
country, and where younger children seldom 
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married, it had been for several centuries 
gradually diminishing^, notwithstanding the 
numerous new creations of nobility. There 
was no legal distinction^ between famailies of 
quality and other noble families^ but it had 
been introduced at court by Louis XV. at 
the suggestion of the Duke of Duras, then 
first gentleman of the bed-chamber; and 
since that time, to. be presented at court and 
ride in one of the court carriages, or to have 
one's wife presented, it was requisite to prove 
one's descent from a fanwly of quality.* With 
a particular order, however, any gentleman 
or lady might have been presented, but 
these orders were not very common, and, in- 
stead of asking for a favour which declared 
a plebeian origm, vanity had often recourse to 
the expedient of false genealogy. In short 
that foolish regulation, introduced by the 
Duke of Duras, offended as much the vanity 
of the nobles, who were not of qualittf^ as 
the privileges of the nobility in general, dis- 
pleased the bourgeois. 



* Legal proofs of a noble descent were necessary as 
fer back as the "year 1400, with some title, affording a 
fair presumption, that an ancestor of the family had been 
styled knight before that epoch. Officers in the army 
could go to court, but tinless they made their proofs, they 
could not ride io the court carriages nor could their wives 
be presented. The members of the parliaments, evea 
those few among them who were of quality, were not re- 
ceived at court, nor could their wives be presented. 
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It was, however, by no means difficult to 
become a noble. Many places ennobled^ 
some immediately, others alter twenty years^ 
possession, others the children of those who 
possessed them;* and the greater part of them 
could be bought for a sum of money. There 
was, however, more or less consideration at- 
tached to the different ways ii^ which nobili- 
ty was acquired : letters of nobility/ granted 
by the Kinff, as a reward for merit, we-re re- 
garded as the most honourable, and the pur- 
chase of a sinecure charge oi Kingh Secreta- 
ry^ which ennobled immediately, was thought 
the least sa. But, in whatever way nobility 
was acquired, it was requisite to be the third 
descendant of an ennobled or new noble,^ to 
be styled a gentleman^ or gentilhomme. 

In the piovinces where there were Statea 
General^ it was necessary to be a gentteman^ 
to have a right of voting, as a noble, in those 
assemblies, and, by an ill-judged ordonnance 
about twenty years before the revolution, 
except the sons of officers, who had obtained 
the cross of St. Louis, none but those, who 
proved ihemselveB'^ gentlemen, were allowed 
to enter, as officers, in the French infantry. 
Though this ordonnavce was by no means 
punctually executed, it served very much, to 
increase the animosity which prevailed, in 
the bulk of the nation, against thp nobility. 

In the assemblies of the nobility, for send- 
ing deputies to the States General (j£ the king- 
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iom^ the newest noble had the same right 
to vote, and to be elected, as the most an- 
cient; but, in the public opinion, there was 
a great difference Ibetween new and old no- 
bility, and, without any positive law, it had 
become a custom to give the greater part of 
places of importance, in the church and army, 
to men of ancient families. In the ministry, 
however, where talents were absolutely ne- 
cessary, men of very common families often 
got a ^eat, and they and their families were 
afterwards classed among the court nobility. 
As to the Parliaments, which were the su- 
preme courts of justice, almost all the mem- 
bers were nobles, and they bought their pla- 
ces or charges'^ at a very dear rate. It was 
merely the consideration,: attached to their 
situations which engaged them to follow a la- 
borious profession, and to go through the 
preliminary studies requisite for exercising it. 
Any person* of a decent family was allowed, 
by law, to buy the charge of counsellor or 
judge in a Parliament, and he thus became a 
Boble f but, in the greater number of Pco-lia- 

* Chaise, means, in French, an unremoveable place 
ariginally sold hy govemm vit, for a certain sura, with a 
permission, to the purchaser, of selling it before his death. 
Francis I. was the first king who sold the commissions of 
judges or members of the parliaments, and since that time 
they became charges. When a judge disposed of his 
commission, it was requisite for his successor to be ap« 
preved by his colleagues^.and confirmed by the King, 
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ments, nobles alone wer^ admitted^ or they 
were at least preferred, and, in genera^ 
those places had become hereditary by the 
judges disposing of them in favour of their 
3ons. There were numbers of families, of 
which the heads had beenpresidents or coun- 
sellors since the time of Francis I. and these 
were called families of the oU robe^ and were 
much considered, though not upon a footing 
with the families of quality. 

I have made this digression on the French 
nobility to show you, in some degree, the 
reason of the aversion it inspired in the othr 
er classes of citizens, and of the jealpusy 
which existed even among its different mem- 
bers. The advocates or barristers, who form.- 
ed a, very numerous class, and many of whom 
possessed great abilities, had a dislike for 
the judges^ before whom they pleaded, not 
so much from jealousy of the places thety held, 
as because they were treated by them as in- 
feriors. As women are always vainer than 
men, the jealousy and disdain which existed ' 
between advocates and members of the Par- 
liaments, were still greater between their 
wives, and they never visited one another* 
That animosity had been one of the princi- 
pal causes for rendering the greater part of 
the advocates, warm partizans of the revolu- 
tion ; and several of them had become alto- 
gether Jacobins. At the restoration, the ma- 
jority of the judges had been advocates, un- 
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^erthe ancient government; and, though the 
barristers were generally too young to recol- 
lect it, they had more or less imbibed the 
pr^tjudices of their profession* Enlightened, 
however, by experience, and convinced that 
moderate liberty, with tranquillity, could be 
obtained only by the paternal government 
of Louis XVill. they were partizans of the 
restoration; and some of them have shown 
the most sublime courage in the defence of 
the royal cause. From a spirit of justice, 
many of them wished the emigrants to be 
indenmiiied^ as much as possible, for the loss- 
es* they liad sustained ; but, it is not to be 
supposed, they had any particular love of 
nobility. They felt, perhaps, as, most unbi 
assed people must do, a certain respect for 
old historical names, and were, probably, not 
averse to the revival of ancient titles; but 
they certainly were opposed to the idea of 
re-establishing the nobility, as an order, and 
of drawing any line of demarcation between 
it and the other classes of citizens. They 
thought the King of such a country as France, 
ought to have as much authority as was con- 
sistent with the hberty of his subjects ; but 
that, in the choice of nis ministers, he should 
consult the public opinion, and especially that 
of the representatives of the nation. These 
were the sentiments of the second class of 
royalists; and I will venture to say ther 
were those of three fourths of the Frenck 
nation* • 
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The royalists, in point of number, were in- 
finitely superior to their adversaries ; but the 
greater part of them were peaceable citi- 
zens, who would not risk their lives or for- 
tunes irf support of their opinions; ahd they 
remembered with terror, the fate of those 
who had drawn their swords formerly against 
the army and the Jacobins. The Jacobins 
and Buonapartists, on the contrary, had that 
spirit of intrigue, apd that activity of charac- 
ter, which rogues generally possess, in a 
much greater degree than honest men. 
Their hatred for the King was of an active 
kind, they knew how to conspire, and how to 
fight; they were not alarmed, at difficulties, 
nor staggered at the idea of crimes, if neces- 
sary, to execute their projects. 

Such was the French nation, which, after 
an exile of three and twenty years, Louis 
XVIII. came back to govern. In my next I 
will attempt to give you an idea of the con- 
duct of his government, till the late revolu- 
tion obliged him again to quit a country 
which he endeavoured to render as happy 
a5 possible. 
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LETTER IV. 

King's J\Jinislers. — Portrait of each of them. 

No man has a greater respect for the vir- 
tues and talents of the King of France, than 
jnyself, and it is, with the greatest reluctance, 
that I criticise any part of his conduct. The 
good he hadidone in France, is immense, and 
the faults he committed are few and must be 
attributed to his ministers. Even those faults 
proceeded from mildness, or at most weak- 
ness of character, and nothing arbitrary nor 
unjust can be reproached to his government. 
No doubt, and impartiality forces me to say 
it, the ministers he chose were for the most 
part, worthy their situations; though ho- 
nest, well meaning men, they had not the po- 
litical qualities requisite for governing the 
present French nation. The difficulties of all 
kinds, with which the King was surrounded, 
and the ignorance he was in as to tlie qualities 
<>f each individual, are sufficient to excuse his 
. choice. He took for his ministers the great- 
er part of those whom he found in place, 
-and it is difficult to blame him for having cho- 
sen one alone from motives of private friend- 
ship. The place he gave him was not even 
a very important one; but unluckily he al- 
lowed him afterwards, at least it was gene- 
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rally thought so, to exercise too great an hi- 
fluence over the general measures of govern- 
ment. 

In the difficult situation in which the King 
found himself, it was essential to have a min- 
istry composed of men of great talents and 
energy, having nearly the same political 
views, possessing the confidence of the nation, 
bound by the common tie of responsibility 
for their actions, and for that reason obliged 
to execute no measure which had not been 
discussed Mid adopted by a majority of theni. 
Instead of such ministers, the King, unfortu- 
nately, fell upon men of very comftxon talents 
and still less character, who had hardly any 
personal knowledge of one another, who- 
were divided altogether, in their political, 
views, and who governed separately their 
departments, without any mutual control, 
considering themselves more as independent 
clerks^ than as really forming, by their re- 
union, the executive power. 1 hope I shall 
not prove tedious in giving you a brief sketch 
of each of them. 

The first, in point of political reputation, 
was. M. de Talleyrand. His name and char- 
acter are -so well known, that it is unnecessa- 
.ry to talk of them. Whatever had been his 
former conduct, he certainly was of great 
service to the King, when the Allies entered 
Paris. He had been so ill treated by Buo- 
Daparte, that he had become his most bitter 
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enemy; and had lately done him so much 
harm that he could never hope for his par- 
don. If the King, then, had been disposed 
to doubt the sincerity of his attachment, it 
was hardly possible to suppose he could be- 
tray him. The fact is, tnat M. de Talley- 
rand, more from his good taste than from 
good principles, had always disliked Buona- 
parte, and had even no great opinion of his 
talents. He was also tired of revolutionary 
men and manners, and, after many aberra- 
tions of conduct, he was glad of an opportu- 
nity to retrieve himself by. attaching his name 
to the King's restoration. As to his abili- 
ties, I believe they have been much overra- 
ted. From the various parts he has played, 
since the revolution, he must certainly be well 
acquainted with the different parties in 
France; and, having been, for many years, 
minister for foreign affairs, he has had an op- 
portunity of being personally acquainted 
with the whole diplornnlic corps of Europe. 
His cold contemptuous manners, his imper- 
turbable countenance and sarcastic wit, with 
a seeming indifference for the opinion of the 
world|fjoined to his high birth aind great for- 
tune, have more contributed to his reputation, 
than his real talents as a statesman. He 
possesses, however, in a great degree, sever- 
al diplomatic qualities: he has the art of con- 
cealing his sentiments, and of discovering 
tho?e of the person' he has tq deal with : he 
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pretexts for covering unfair designs, and no 
man knows better how to conciliate real 
want of faith, with an apparent respect for 
treaties. With tliese qualities, he has great- 
defects as a public man. He has no energy 
of mind, and the indolence and apathy of his 
character are so great, that he will always 
look to his own tranquillity, in the choice of 
measures, and prefer small and momentary 
results, easily ootained, to great and lasting 
advantages, which can be procured only with 
some trouble and danger* Such as he is, M. 
de Talleyrand was certainly fitted for the min- 
istry he received, and, by his late^onduct^ 
had deserved it. As a proof of his discern- 
ment and good intentions, I may add, that, 
among. all the diplomatic agents he employ- 
ed, there was not one who was not sincere- 
ly attached to the King, whilst the greater 
part of those employed by the other minis- 
ters, were secret friends of Buonaparte. 

in point of rank, the lirst of the ministers 
was M. d'Ambray. He is one of the most ho- 
nest men in France, and is even, it is said, a 
good lawyer ; but he does not possess that 
dignity of manners which his place requires ; 
he has a weak character, and little know- 
le<Jge ;6f administration. He was besides* 
SKqciised, by the popular party, as being too fa- 
voux^ble to despotic ideas. However, M. 
^^sobray cannot be called altogether a bad* 
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minister, as the head of the law, and the. King 
having promised, many years ago, the place 
oX chancellor, to M. de Barentin, ancient 
keeper of the seals, but now too for exerci- 
sing it, can hardly be blamed for naming his 
ion-in-law his successor. 

M. Beugnot, who was, for some months, 
director general of the police and afterwards 
minister of the naval department, is an agree- 
able man in conversation, and has a great 
memory for verses, but he possesses no ta- 
lents for administration. He is a man whom 
the revolution has brought forward, and the 
King found him placed by the provisory go- 
vernment. His Majesty, who is a good 
scholar, is fond of poetry, and possesses also 
a very excellent memory. He was pleased 
with the conversation of M. Beugnot, who, 
as a me.ans of favour, got, by heart, every 
morning,, a number of Latin verses, and re- 
peated them afterwards, as if by chance, be- 
fore his master. In the mean time he neg- 
* lected. liis ministry, and had so little sagaci- 
ty in the choice oi his agents, that they were 
almost all the secret spies of Buonaparte. 
He W€lS just as negligent in the ministry of 
the navy, and, Jf he had not been exiled by 
Buonaparte, he would have passed ,witli 
many people for a traitor. 

M. a' Andre, who succeeded Beugnot in 
the police, was supposed to be much attach- 
ed to the King, tie had been a partisan of 
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the revolution ; but had afterwards emigre- 
ted and lived at Vienna, whence he carried 
on a secret correspondence with the royal 
agents in France, and was at the head of, 
what was called, the royal coupter police. I 
have heard it asserted by many people in Pa- 
ris, that, during that time, he received a pen- 
sion of eighteen hundred francs a month 
from Maret, Duke of Bassano, Buonaparte^s 
secretary of state, to infbrm him of what was 
going on in Vienna. This I do not believe: 
owever, it is certain that, when director of 
ollce, his private secretary was riven hiih 
►y Maret, who knew, by means of that fel- 
low, every secret of the police. Indeed, as 
M« d'Andrfe kept in place all the agents em- 
ployed by Beugnot, who were nearly all 
those who had served Fouchg and Savary^ 
there were scarce any secrets in the police 
for Buonaparte's friends. One cannot sup- 
pose M. d Andr6 a traitor; at the same time 
it is difficult to conceive how a clever man ac- 
customed to men and business should have 
so little discernment in the ohoice of those 
he employed. With that misplaced confi- 
dence, he had the fatal. security so common 
with the royalists. He would not believe 
there was any danger to be apprehended 
from Buonaparte, and treated very lightly 
different informations he received on that 
subject. As he was not a member of the 
cabinet council, he cannot be blamed for gen- 
eral measures^ 
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M • Ferrand was director-general of the 
posts, he was, besides, minister of state, and 
IS supposed to have been a leading man in 
the council. He was formerly a member of 
the Parliament of Paris, and at the opening 
of the assembly of the Notables, was cm- 
ployed by the King, then Monsieur, in the 
bureaux or committees in which he presided. 
He is a very honest man, but incapable of any 
great political view. In his youtn, he wrote 
some tragedies and other dramatic pieces, 
which, however, he was prudent enough to 
show only to his friends ; and, during the re- 
volution, he published a work, which he 
called r Esprit de V Histoire (the Spirit of 
History,) which from its tendency, had a mo- 
mentary success among the royalists. It en- 
deavoured to prove, from the general history 
of the world, that nations have always sacri- 
ficed their tranquillity and happiness, when 
they lost sight of the principle of hereditary 
right to the throne. The intention of the 
work was good, but the execution very in- 
different : it had neither style nor real learn- 
ing to recommend it, and it is now altogether 
forgotten. In short, M. Feri-and, as an au- 
thor can be considered only a scribbler; as a 
politician, he is but. a party-man ; and the im- 
prudent hatred of the Revolutioii, which he 
showed in several of his;official reports to the 
Chambers^ did great injury to the royal cause, 
as it gave the revolutionary 'party a pretext 
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for caluminating the secret intentigns of gov- 
ernment. As postmaster-general, it was im- 
possible to be more unfit for his place. His 
nealth alone disqualified him for it 5 palsey 
struck, and in a lingering state, he had not the 
activity necessary for watching over his own 
house, much less, all the post-offices, messen- 
gers, and post-horses of the kingdom. His 
secretaries and. clerks were all devoted to 
Layalette, postmaster-general under Buona- 
parte, and who has now the same office, and 
it was, by their means, that the conspirators 
carried on, for many months, their treasona- 
ble correspondence with the Island of Elba. 
To such a point was M; Ferrand's negligence 
carried, that, in a secret committee of the 
House of Peers, a few days b fore the King 
left Paris, he was obliged ti confess, that 
Lavalette, one of the principal conspirators, 
had been virtually post-master general, ever 
since the restoration. 

M. Dupont, minister at war, was formerly 
one of Buonaparte's generals, but had been 
so ill-used by him, for his conduct in Spain, 
that he must have been one of his violent en- 
emies. He passed for a good general, and 
is besides, a man of wit and a poet ; it seems, 
however, he is not a man of business. He was 
not popular with the army, and his negli- 
gence of business was a gene>al subject of 
complaint ; he was blamed particularly for 
allowing the army to dwindle away; but 
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that might have been a systematic measure^ 
and it would have been a happy thing for the 
King and country if the army had been re- 
duced to a few thousand men. It was one 
of the most absurd measures of the French 
government, to think of imposing on the 
Congress of Vienna by the display of a mili- 
tary force, which could be dangerous to the 
King of France alone. The object of de- 
throning Murat, could not even justify the 
policy of such a measure. The destiny of 
that adventurer depended upon his beins: or 
not bemg recognized by Austria and England, 
and, if France had even obtained the neu- 
trality of these two powers, and the per- 
mission of attacking Murat, by landing in the 
kingdom of Naples, it would nave been very 
imprudent to trust such an enterprise, to aa 
array which was secretly in favour of the 
man it was sent to dethrone. If, as it has 
been said, M. de Talleyrand recommended 
the dismissal of Dupont, and the increasing of 
the army, with a view to that object, he did 
not discover in that advice, his ordinary pru- 
dence arid discernment. France, in sound 
policy, was obliged to remain in peace for 
many years, and since the King had jnot dk^ 
banaed the army, he should have diminish- 
ed, as much as possible, its number and 
strength, and changed its composition grad- 
ually. * 
Soult, who succeeded Dupont, by augmeii- 
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ting the army, did nothing but ihcrease the 
number of the King's enemies. His conduct, 
in other respects, made him somuchsuspec^ 
ted, after Buonaparte's landing, that he was 
dismissed also, and his place given to M. 
Ciark, Duke of Feltre, who, to show his fi- 
delity to the King, at that late period, could 
do nothing more than follow him in his re- 
treat. 

As to the Abbe Louis, minister of finance, 
I shall only say, that, though personally dis- 
liked for his rough manners, he seems to have 
understood his business; at least, he found 
means of restoring, in appearance, public 
credit. He was not, I think, a member of 
the cabinet council, and that, by the way, 
was one of the faulty arrangements which 
the King copied from the old government, 
that several ministers, having departments, 
were not members of the council, and could 
only sit there when particularly invited, 
whilsfthere were many members of it with- 
out any department, and merely frojn their 
having the title of minister of state. 

I come now to two ministers who are par- 
ticularly obnoxious to all parties in France, 
and though certainly much attached to the 
King, have done him more harm than many 
of his enemies. These are the Abbe de 
Montesquiou, minister of the interior or home 
department, and Count deJBlacas minister of 
Ihe King's household. 
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The Abbe M ontesquiou is of an old fam^ 
ly, and was, at the breaking out of the Revo- 
lution, one of the agents for the clergy, a 
place always given to young priests of birth 
and talents, and which generally led to a 
bishoprick. M. de Talleyrand was, I be- 
lieve, the* other agent at the same time, and, 
having been brought up together, they had, 
of course, contracted an intimacy. Talley- 
rand, soon after, was made a bishop, and 
became a warm partisan of the Revolution, 
whilst the Abbe Montesquieu remained at- 
tached to the principles of the old govern- 
ment. Their intimacy, in consequence, 
ceased, but I believe they always remained 
friends, and, as the Abbe had the reputation 
of being a man of parts, and was personally 
liked by the King, Talleyrand named him 
one of the members of the provisory govern- 
ment The King, on his arrival, appointed 
him minister of the interior, and it was hot 
thought, at the moment, a very bad choice. 
The Abbe Montesquieu soon showed, how- 
ever, that wit and politeness in conversation, 
with the talent of writing a letter, or draw- 
ing up a memorial, are very different from 
the qualities requisite in a minister of the in- 
terior, at the present time, in France* Of 
all the ministries in France, that of the inte- 
rior is by far the most important. The 
whole internal government is comprised in 
it, and all the prefects, sub-prefects, mayors, 
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&c. in short almost every officer who has 
any power or influence oyer the public, if not 
named directly by the minister, is at least 
recommended by him to the King. Great 
discernment was as much requisite in the 
choice of these officers, as continual vigilance 
afterwards, over their conduct. The Abbe 
Montesquiou showed neither one nor the oth- 
er of these qualities. He left in office, a 
number of prefects and sub-prefects attached 
to Buonaparte, and, when he named to va- 
cant places, he seldom paid attention to the 
political principles of those he appointed ; 
very often indeed he preferred the enemies 
of the King's government to those who were 
well known to be its friends. In fact, he 

Said no attention to the matter, and left to 
ienoit, one of his head clerks, the nomina- 
tion or presentation to almost every place. 
This Benoit held the same situation during 
Buonaparte's reign, and he is generally be- 
lieved to have mmde a traffic of his credit. 
The Abbe Montesquiou's negligence or 
vreakness was so great, that, after having 
promised a prefecture or sub-prefecture, he 
often allowed Benoit to substitute another 
name in the room of that he had put down 
in his list. Though certainly a decided roy- 
alist, he had the talent of displeasing almost 
all the royalists with whom he had any thing 
to. do. Upon that silly, as well as unjust 
principle, if not understood with all its ex- 
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ceptionS) that it 19 more political to gain en- 
emies than to recompense friends, he general- 
ly preferred employing men of theKevolu- 
tion, to those whose attachment to the King 
was well known, without considering how 
essential it was, in the critical state things 
were in, to have civil magistrates, who not 
only would not conspire against the govern- 
ment, but would serve it with all possible 
zeal. There were, certainly, many of the 
prefects worthy, in every respect, of their 
places; but the greater part of these were 
named by the King, independently of any re- 
commendation from the minister. The Ab- 
be Montesquiou^s negligence was as great as 
his want 01 discernment. He spent a great 
part of his time in the ccmipany of ladies of 
wit, as if France had been as quief as under 
Louis XV, and alio wed his clerks, many of 
whom were attached to Buonaparte, to do 
his business. He used to lau^h at the idea 
that there- was ^ny danger to be apprehend- 
ed from Buonaparte, and gave no credit to 
the best information on that subject. I have 
been assured, as an undoubted fact, that a 
fortnight'previously to Buonaparte's landing 
at Cannes, he received several successive 
despatches from M. de Bouthillier, prefect of 
the department of the Var, (a part of Pro- 
vence,) informing him that, from the frequent 
departures and arrivals of suspected people 
to and from Elba, there was certainly some 
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plot carrying on, against which it waa^neces- 
sarj to take every precaution. Instead of 
ccmimunicating these despatches to the privy- 
council, he had left them unopened, and first 
thought of reading them when he heard of 
Buonaparte's landing at Cannes. Though 
the Abbe Montesquiou was disliked by all 
the royalists, he was still more so by the 
revolutionists ; they pretended that he was- 
a secret enemy of lioerty, and his conduct, 
which they suspected to be the effects of 
priestly cunning, served only to give them a 
pretext for accusing the government of want 
of frankness. 

M. de Blacas is the last minister I shall 
mention. His ministry was the least impor- 
tant; but, from the influence he was suppo- 
sed to possess over the King's mind, he was 
regarded as the first of all the ministers. He 
is of an old family in Provence, which had 
never occupied any place of importance, and 
his name was entirely unknown in Paris. 
He emigrated when very young, and, after 
spending many years in Italy, came to Eng- 
land, where, upon the recommendation of 
M. d'Avary, who was obliged, for his health, 
to go to Madeira in a dying state, he repla- 
ced him as master of the stole to the Kmg, 
and after his death, succeeded him in the 
favour he had enjoyed. During the King's 
stay at Hartwell, M. de Blacas was at the 
head of the household, kept an account of 
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the expenses, watched over the servants, 
&LC. and his talents were perfectly suited to 
such a place. He is, however, a man of some 
parts, nas a taste for the fine arts, under- 
stands conversation, and his grave look and 
reserved manners, add weight to what he 
says, and give him the appearance of asleep 
thinker. He must certainly have some me- 
rit to liave gained the heart of Louis XVIIL ; 
but it often happens, that people of 'very 
common qualities obtain an ascendeiTcy over 
men every way superior to them. When a 
sovereign has a heart formed for friendship, 
he can choose his friend only among those 
whom chance has placed near him, and at- 
tachment to his person must be the first 
quality for gaining his affection. It is an old 
saying, that one's head is often the dupe of 
one's neart. This observation is as applica- 
ble to princes as to private men, and proba- 
bly M. de. Blacas's abilittes increased in the 
King's eyes, in proportion with the senti- 
ments of friendship he excited. When the 
King took M. de Blacas for a kind of major- 
domo at Hartwell, he had surely no idea of 
making him minister, and advising with him 
how to govern the kingdom of France. If 
the favour which M. de Blacas enjoyed, had 
not turned his head, he would not have pre- 
tended to rule a country he knew nothing 
about; he would have contented himself 
with the functions of his ministry, which were 
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more than sufficient t6 exercise his talents,- 
and have made use of his credit with the 
King, to recommend to him, those men, who 
were the best acquainted with the state of 
the kingdom. On the contrary, his pre- 
sumption was equal to his ignorance. He 
thought he coulci conduct the affairs of such- 
a country as France, as easily as the domes- 
tic business of Hartwell. He gave his ad- 
vice on every political measure, and unfor- 
tunately it was very often followed. With 
the jealousy of a favourite, he hardly ever 
lost sight of his master, and prevented him, 
as much as possible, from being approached 
by those men who might have given him real 
information, and whose talents recommended 
them to his notice. It is difficult to say what 
was his political system; perhaps he did not 
know it himself. He was generally suppo- 
sed to incline to the old government, and 
wished to augment as much as possible the 

Prerogatives of the crown; at the same time, 
€ had secret conferences with some of the 
greatest revolutionary men, and treated with 
haughtiness many oi the unfortunate Roy- 
alists who implored his protection. He had 
the same tortuous policy as the Abbe Mon- 
tesquieu; but,^ from the haughtiness of his 
manners and his superior credit, he was still 
more hated, and one may venture to say that 
few ministers in France have ever been more 
generally disliked. I believe he is an honest 
p. 2 
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man, though many people accuse him of hav- 
ing been more attentive to his private for- 
tune than to the public welfare ; lie has also, 
it is probable, a sincere attachment to his 
master ; but, if ever the King re-ascends his 
throne, unless he chooses to displease all his 
subjects, he mu.'^t not allow M. de Blacas to 
have any political injfluence. 

I have thus given you a very impartial 
sketch of those of the King's ministers who 
had departments. There were several oth- 
er membes of the cabinet council who had 
nothing but the rank of ministers of state ; 
such were M. d' Alberg, General Bournon- 
ville, and M. de Jaucourt, who had been 
members of the Provisionary Government, 
through the influence of M. de Talleyrand, 
and were of his party;, there were also some 
old ministers oi Louis XVI. to whom the 
King had granted the same rank. There 
were abundance of ministeriJ, but, in fact, no 
ministry ; there was nfo general concert of 
views and opinions, nor were all the mea- 
sures of government discussed in the council 
and decided by the majority of its members. 

M. de Talleyrand was certainly the man 
who should have had the most influence in 
the cabinet, and, if he had been of a more 
active character, he would have deserved 
the title of first minister. He enjoyed the 
consideration of the popular party ; at the 
same time, his birth and his known fondness 
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of ancient names, prevented his being hated 
by the nobility who detestjsd the revolution. 
It seems, however, he was not liked by the 
Royal Family, and it is generally thought 
that M. de filacas, who Feared his credit, 
did all he could to prejudice him in the 
King's mind. Talleyrand disapproved many 
of the measures of government ; but, finding 
his advice not listened to, he treated politics 
with the usual indifference of his character. 
He was soon after sent to Vienna as Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Congress, and M. de. Blacas 
was happy thus to get rid of so formidable 
an opponent. 



LETTER V. 



General Measures of the King's Government^ 
with regard to the Army,, the JVohility and 
the Emigrants. — Faults tt committed. 

The King, on his arrival in Paris, found 
himself in a most difficult situation. His cap- 
ital was in the hands of foreigners ; the sov- 
ereigns, to whom he partly owed his crown, 
had not only treated with Buonaparte's ar- 
my, but received, in a most distinguished 
manner, many of his marshals and generals. 
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The Emperor of Russia, in particular, show** 
ed the greatest attention to M. de Caulin- 
court, ]Vfarshal Ney, and many other of Buo- 
naparte's friends, and, it is generally believ- 
ed, that, in his first interview with the King 
at Compiegne, he did all he could to per- 
suade him to accept the constitution framed 
by the senate, according to which all the 
murderers of Louis XVI. were to keep their 
places, • Whatever were his motives, and I 
must suppose them good, it is certain Alex- 
ander received with more attention the par- 
tizans of the revolution, or of Buonaparte's 
government, than those known for their invi- 
olable attachment to the King ; and the dis- 
tinctions he granted to Colonel Laharpe of 
Switzerland, nis ancient preceptor, and who 
was well kown for his. revolutionary princi- 
ples, made many people believe his conduct 
in Paris was more the eflfect of inclination 
than of policy. 

The King then, from the conduct of the 
Allies, was obliged to make greater conces- 
sions to the revolutionary men, of all classes, 
than either justice or sound policy required/ 
In the circumstances in which he found him- 
self, it was even a great act of vigour to 
have refused to accept the Senate's Consti- 
tution, and it gave hopes of a firmness in the 
government which . did not . afterwards ap — 
p^ar. 

As I do not mean to give you a history of 
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the conduct of the King's government, I shall 
content myself with a short account of the 
principal measures which, I think, deserve 
to be olamed, and which were, with the per- 
sonal faults of the ministers, the causes of 
the late revolution. In my ideas dn these 
measures, I have by no means the pretension 
of being always in the right ; but whatever 
opinion one may have as to the conduct the 
French government should have pursued, 
that whicn it held was certainly bad. 

I shall begin with the measures adopted 
in regard to the army. The King had de- 
clared, in his proclamations, published before 
the Allies had entered into France, that, on 
his restoration, the generals and inferior offi- 
cers 'should keep their respective ranks. 
Though these proclamations were made 
when things were in a very different state, 
the King thought it right to confirm them on 
his arrival in France. He told the jnarshals 
who w^aited upon him at Compiegne, that 
henceforward he would look upon them as 
the supporters ofliis throne, ana that he was 
proud of the glory the army had acquired. 
This conduct may have produced a good ef- 
fect on those officers who had real nonoury 
(the late events have made them known,) 
but it served only to make the others believe 
they were feared, and they concluded that 
the army was to remain on the same footing 
as under Buonaparte. According to this 
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fabe idea, when the King formed his house- 
hold guards, amounting to about two thou- 
sand men, though he cnose half the officers 
among those who had served Buonaparte, 
yet Ihere was a general clamour, in the ar- 
my, because he named the others among 
those who had fought for the rojal cause^ 
There was the same clamour because he 
gave the rank of colonels and generals to 
many of the old royalists who had served un- 
der the ancient government, many of whom 
had distinguished themselves in la Vendee 
or in the army of Conde. You will find 
now in France several people who call them- 
selves friends of the King, who blame him 
for these measures, and think he ^ould have- 
exclusively formed his household guards out 
of the army, and that, by so doing, he would 
have gained it completely. But it is more 
than doubtful that the King would have thus 
gained their affections, and this is almost 

f)roved since we have seen those, who were 
oaded with marks of favour, behave in the 
most abominable manner. It was besides a 
very dangerous experiment to trust the King's 
person to troops he could not depend upon. 
So far as to the policy of such a measure ; 
but, in poinl^ of morality, it was an utter sub- 
version of justice not to recompense, with 
military distinctions, those who had fought for 
the royal cause, and surely it was more pru-^ 
dent to. trust the King to their fidelity thaU; 
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to that of men who had^lways fought against 
him. 

In my opinion the King, acting with the 
vigour and policy that made him refuse the 
Senate's ConstitutioOi should have declared 
to the marshals and generals on his arrival 
in Paris, that he was determined to re-or* 
ganize the whole of the army. Without sta- 
ting publicly the just reasons he had for so 
doing, he might have laid down, as a general 
principle, that he could not think of allowing 
any body of men, either civil or military, to 
remain on the same footing as under Buona- 
parte, but that, in the new organization, he 
would pay due attention to the merit of 
those actually employed. He might- have 
^dded, that all the officers of the army who 
remained without employment, should keep 
their rank with half pay. If at the same 
time he had given his word to those of the 
marshals, generals, and colonels who had the 
best reputations, thatthey should be employ- 
ed, I am convinced the army might nave 
been disbanded without any danger, after 
having first separated the regiments. The 
greatest part of the soldiers would have re- 
turned willingly to their homes, and the offi- 
cers, having, the hopes of being again em- 
ployed, though they might have complained, 
would not have attempted any resistance. 
In fact what resistance could be feared, when 
all the national guards of France were arm- 
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ed, and the allied amies were still in the 
country. A new army could then have been ^ 
formea, composed of the better part of the 
old one, and of those who had fought for the 
royal cause and were «till young enough to 
serve, with a part of those of the national 
guards, known for their attachment to the 
King. The conscripts who had served some 
time, should have been preferred to the old 
soldiers; but these, mixed with new com- 
panions and commanded by officers they did 
not know, would have been no ways danger- 
ous. No doubt a great deal of prudence 
and discernment were necessary in the for- 
mation of the new regiments ; but a military 
council, composed of some of the marshals 
and principal royalist generals might have 
been joined to the minister at war to aid him 
in that undertaking. In the mean time the 
national, guards would have* done duty in 
the garrison towns, and those of them obli- 
ged to leave their homes, of to do any ex- 
traordinary service, might have received pay 
as troops of .the line. 

If, however, after the manner the Em- 
peror Alexander had behaved to the French 
officers, the King did not think it prudent to 
adopt such a measure, he should have em- 
ployed every possible means to diminish the 
number and influence of the army, and at the 
same time have created a formidable body of 
household troops. A corps of five and twen- 
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ty thousand men composed on the principle 
I have just mentioned, whilst all the rest of 
the army should not have been above dou- 
ble that number, would have ensured the 
King's safety and the public tranquillity; 
and, notwithstanding all the faults of the 
ministry, if such a corps had existed, Buona- 

fiarte would never have succeeded in his 
ast enterprise, and probably would not even 
have attempted it. 

Instead of raising such a body of men, and 
I hftve been told that several military people 
had presented plans, to that purpose, with 
different modifications, the King, listening to 
the shallow interested advice of the captains 
of his body guards, and to some other peo- 
ple about him, who pretended the court 
ought to resemble, in its civil and military 
forms, what it was before the revolution, 
contented himself with ordering the forma- 
tion of six companies of cavalry body guards 
{gardes du corps) with four other companies 
of cavalry called mousquetaires^ chevaux-legers 
or light-norse, and gendarmes^ in all forming 
two thousand men. The greater part of 
those who formed these companies, had never 
been on horseback, and such was the negli- 
gence in arming them, that a great number 
received their pistols and sabres the day be- 
fore the King left Paris. The four compa- 
nies called red, from the colour of their coats, 
were in imitation of similar ones which had 
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been reformed twenty years before the revo- 
lution. The mousquetaires had been originally 
body guards of the Cardinal de Richelieu, 
and the large black crosses painted on their 
cuirasses were no longer according to the 
spirit of the day, and appeared ridiculous. 
These companies were, m general, compo- 
sed of young men of ancient famiUes : their 
composition excited the jealousy of the rest 
of the army, at the same time they were too 
few in number to be any check .upon it, and 
of any real service to the King. They how- 
ever showed their zeal in the late events; 
they accompanied the princes to the fron- 
tiers, where they were dismissed, much 
against their will, and, as I have been assured 
here, much against the King's intentions. 

As I have just now mentioned the captains 
of the body guards, or gardes du corps, I must 
explain to you what they are. There were, 
under the old government, four companies 
of body guards, of which the captains were 
men oi the first rank. Their places were 
charges, and it required no prior rank in the 
army to be able to hold tnem. None but 
people of the first quality were permitted to 
purchase them, andf it had become a custom 
to allow fathers to dispose of them in favour 
of their sons or nearest relations. The 
emoluments of these places were not consid- 
erable, compared with the price paid for 
them; but tney were reckoned among the 
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most honourable under government, and 
gave great credit, as they procured the ad- 
vantage of being about the King's person. 
Each of these captains was, by turns, so 
many months on service : during that time 
he never quitted the King, and slept every 
night in a closet adjoining the royal bed- 
chamber. Louis XVIII. would perhaps 
have done well to have abolished these 
places, after providing for the captains who 
still existed. He thought it more politic to 
join, to the four old captains, two others, 
taken among the marshals, and created two 
new companies for Marshals Berthier and 
Marmont. 

As formerly there were four captains of 
the guard, there were also four first gcnikmeti 
of the bedchamber. These latter were of 
equal rank and importance with the former, 
and held and transmitted their places in tho 
same way. Each of them, by turns, exerci- 
sed his functions for a year ; during that time 
he lived in the palace, and was always in 
waiting; he introduced all persons to the 
King, did the honours of court, and had a 
variety of other privileges. It was at firs^ 
thought that, as the King had increased the 
number of his captains of guards, and had 
added two men of the revolution to the four 
old captains, he would make the same addi- 
tion, and in a similar way, to the number of 
the first gentlemen of the bedchamber. How 
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ever, no alteration was made in the civil part 
of the court; the King re-established it ex- 
actly as it had been formerly, and granted to 
all those who were still living the same places 
they had at the court of his brother. He 
acted thus, conformably to the customs of the 
ancient monarchy; but it is a matter of doubt 
whether he would not have done much bet- 
ter to have entirely recomposed his court. 
The old monarchy existed no longer, and it 
was hardly worth while keeping up that part 
of it alone which was as displeasing to the 
old nobility, as the popular party, by allow- 
ing a few families to monopolize the mo- 
narch's society and favour. By changiag his 
court, the King might have chosen, among 
his nobility, those whose services entitled 
them to distinctions or whose ialenia might 
have been of use to him, and it would not 
perhaps have been amiss to have placed, m 
tiis household, a few of the most distinguish- 
ed of the popular party, who were of hon- 
ourable families. The King's society was 
composed almost entirely of his household 
officers, and it happened unfortunately, that 
nearly all of them were men of very ordinary 
talents, and who knew nothing of the real 
state of the French nation : several of them 
were full of prejudices, and remarkable only 
for their supercilious pride and haughty man- 
ners, which made them hated as much bj 
Ihe rovalists as by the revolutionists. If the 
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King had been differently surrounded, or had 
given the entree to people ofexperience, with 
whom he had conversed, he might have dis- 
covered the blunders of his ministers. But 
that would not have suited the purpose of 
M. de Blacas, who was so afraid of losing 
his credit that he would not allow the King- 
to converse privately, even with those whose 
talentg could give no umbrage. 

The faults of the French government in 
the civil administration were of the same 
nature as those it committed in its military 
one, and proceeded from the same- cause. 
The Kinff should have always observed, as 
a principle of conduct, that he succeeded 
neither to the old kingdom of France nor to 
the empire of Buonaparte. The old mo- 
narchy was dead for ever and could not be 
revived, and Buonaparte's institutions, found- 
ed on vice and injustice, could be allowed no 
lon£;er to exist, ^fhe King had been restored 
to tlie throne of his fathers by a kind of mir- 
acle, and without the aid of any party. He 
had contracted no such obligations as could 
induce his gratitude to overlook the justice 
he owed to all his subjects. He was, no 
doubt, to make a great difference between 
those who had always served him. to the ut- 
most of their powers and those who had been 
his open enemies ; however, policy obliged 
him to moderate his recompenses as well as 
his punishments, and he' had above all ic\ 
g2 
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iioiitent thebulk ofthe nation, who, however 
indifferent it had been to his interests for 
many years, was sincerely pleased at his re- 
turn. The Buonapartists, or to speak more 
exactly, those who had places under Buona- 
parte, pretended that his government had 
been a lawful one, and that the King was, in 
justice, obhged to leave in place all those he 
found there. They cried out against what 
they called the exaggerated pretensions of 
the old royalists ; but their pretensions were 
in fact as exaggerated. Certainly, Buona- 
parte's government having been sanctioned 
by almost all Europe, a man of honour could 
hold many employments under it, and there 
were many honest men employed, who 
thought they served their country rather 
than Buonaparte. But such a government 
•could at best be considered as provisory, 
and, once overthrown, by the return of the 
legitimate sovereign, all the machinery of it 
tiught to have been set aside and a new one 
created. The King should have declared, 
w^hen he gave his cliarter, that he intended 
to modify if not change altogether, the dif- 
ferent branches of the administration, and re- 
organize the civil and judicial authorities of 
the kingdom ; at the same time that those 
who were in place and whose talents and 
probity recommended them, should not be 
neglected in the. new nominations. Instead 
of that, governcient made it uiiderstood. that 



no alterations would take place, and wheil 
afterwards it was obliged, for the safety and 
honour of the crown, to dismiss several of 
the magistrates and civil officers, (and in 
justice and policy it should have dismissed 
many more,) it gave a pretext to its enemies 
to cry out against its want of faith. I shall 
now take notice of two great subjects of com- 
plaint to the opposite parties, the conduct of 
government with respect to the nobihty and 
to the emigrants. 

By an article of the charter it was said, 
"The old nobility re-assume their titles, the 
new one keep tlieirs hereditarily." The 
ambiguity of this article proceeded from the 
difficulties, those who had drawn it up, found 
in the subject, and which they thou^ght bet- 
ter to avoid than to attempt to settle. The 
old nobility was not founded on titles; it was 
an order in tlie state which possessed impor- 
tant privileges; it had for it the respect ex- 
cited by antiquity, joined to important servi- 
ces recorded in history, and such is in France 
the consideration attached to old illustrious 
names, that, notwithstanding the ancient ti- 
tles had been abolished for many years past, 
a nobleman of an historical name without ti- 
tle or fortune, was, in the public opinion, 
thought much superior to any of Buonaparte's 
Dukes in the height of power. Formerly 
the only title respected as title was that of 
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Duke;* it gave certain privileges at Court, 
and, when accompanied with that of Peer, 
gave rank of first president, in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, with the power of voting 
there on political questions. It was granted 
as a great favour and classed a new family 
in the first rank of nobility. However the 
nobility of quality affected often a disdain for 
the Dukes who were not of ancient race, and 
thought themselves at least their equals. As^ 
for the titles of Marquis, Count, Viscount 
and Baron, in the opinion of the French 
Court they were all upon the same footing, 
and might be assumed indifferently by any 
man of quality. These titles were attached 
legally to feudal estates, composed of the 
lordship of so many parishes, and the Parlia- 
ments following ancient maxims, allowed in 



* The English distinction ainohlertian and gentleman is 
not known in France. Gentleman was the general word 
to express all kinds of nobles who had above three gene- 
rations of nobility. Bon gentilhomme is the common ex- 
pression to design a man of ancient race whatever title he 
may have ; and a new noble, though he had a legal title, 
was not even called a gentilhoimne. The title of Duke 
alone in France gave the consideration, attached to that of 
Peer, in England. The expression Grand Seigneur is the 
nearest in French to that o[ nobleman in English, as it hn- 
plies, Avith a title, fortune and great existence, but it Js not 
a general expression, and is made use of only when it is 
meant to give a particular idea of a rich and powerful ge7i- 
tlenvan. A Duke was always a Grand Seigneur, 
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legal proceedings, no noble, even of quality,* 
to assume a title unless he had an estate 
which gave him a right to it. Any person, 
for whom the King erected an estate, into a 
lordship of such a title, had a right to assume 
that title; but the mere possession of a titled 
estate,- even by a noble, without such an 
erection for him personally, or some of his 
ancestors, gave him no right to take up the 
title of it. However it was customary for 
nobles of very new families and often even 
for bourgeois or non-nobles who possessed a 
titled estate without any erection of it in 
their favour, to assume the title. These 
kind of Counts {Comtes) were often called, 
by derision, from the similarity of the pro- 
nunciation Contes pour rire^ or tale% exciting 
laughter; however, in company they receiv- 
ed the title they had assumed. Indeed, pro- 
vincials, without either birth or estate, often 
called themselves Counts or Chevaliers at Pa- 
ris, as a means of pushing their way in the 



* Men of quality without titled estates, were termed 
rtimplj Chevaliers by the Parliaments. The members of the 
Parliaments, even the Chancellor of France, though many 
of them had titled estates erected in their name, never as- 
sumed a title, and the same custom was observed by those 
employed in the civil administration. Officers in the army 
who were styled with a title in their commissions, acquir- 
ed a kind of right to assume it, though not allowed in courts 
of justice. But I have already gone into too many details 
on a subject I have treated only incidentally. 
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world, and such kind of adventurers give rise 
to the proverbial expression of cA^a/ier^ cTew- 
dmtrie^ or knights of industry. From this 
short account of the French titles, you see 
that the old nobility was not re-established 
by the article of the charter which permit- 
ted it to re-assume its titles, and that such a 
permission was of very little importance. 

As to the new nobility created by Buona- 
parte, it did not command the least respect : 
people of the lowest birth, and often of the 
most infamous conduct, decorated with the 
titles of Dukes and Counts, and covered over 
with blue and red ribbons, appeared like 
Mountebanks at a fair; and their ridiculous 
important airs excited the scorn of men of 
sense- -*t speak of the generality of Buona- 
parte's nobility ; for there were many honest 
men, and several of good families, to whom 
he had given titles. The greatest part of 
these titles had been granted only for life ; 
and, to make them hereditary from heir to 
heir, it was requisite to form a majority^ or 
entail an estate of so many thousand franks 
a year, upon male heirs. But few of these 
majorities n^d. been formed, so that in fact, 
Buonaparte's nobility, if the King had not 
ameliorated its situation, would have soon 
died away. There is no fact better estab- 
lished, than that the old nobility, as a privi- 
leged order^ was odious to the nation in gene- 
ral, and that the new nobility was an object 
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of laughter if not of contempt. As the King 
could not think of re-establishing the privi- 
leges the nobles formerly enjoyed, and it 
was, at the same time, very difficult to re- 
concile the two nobilities, it might have been a 
very political measure to have cut the Gordian 
knot, and abolished titles of every kind. The 
new nobility could not have complained at 
receiving the same treatment as the old one, 
and the ancient families, whose pretensions 
were foundeid on their antiquity, and not on 
their titles, would have consoled themselves ^ 
with reflecting on their birth, and with, per- 
haps, the idea of the mortification the new 
nobles would secretly feel. The old nobles 
had inspired respect under Buonaparte's 
reign, when they had no influence what- 
ever; and they were sure of commanding 
much more under the King, when they might 
naturally expect to occupy the first places 
under government. If such a measure 
had appeared too violent, there was at 
least no occasion for, perpetuating the 
new nobility, and putting it on a bet- 
ter situation than it was m under Buona- 
parte — ^It was also necessary to avoid the 
suspicion of favouring too much the ancient 
nobility, and it should have been regulated 
in what manner titles were to be taken up; 
The King might have created a new titled 
nobility, composed of the heads of all the 
fanailies, formerly called of quality^ or whose 
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titles had been acknowledged by the par- 
liaments, and of the most nonest and most 
distinguished of Buonaparte's nobility, with 
those whose services might have deserved 
such a distinction. He miffht have chosen 
his house of Peers among this nobility, and to 
prevent envy, and to leave an open road to 
vanity and ambition, he might have named 
himself a part only of the peers, and these 
would have been hereditary, and' the rest 
might have been elected for life, or for so 
many years, by the other noblemen not he- 
reditary peers. It is not my subject, and I 
do not pretend to say precisely in what man- 
ner titles should have been permitted ; all 
I mean to say, is, that it was very im- 
portant to do away any suspicion of revi- 
ving the old nobility as an order, and at the 
same time prevent the degradation of titles, 
by allowing them to become too common. 
On the contrary, not only all the younger 
sons of nobles took up titles, but hundreds of 

Sersons styled themselves marquises, counts, 
:c. who, even under the ancient government, 
when abuses of that kind were so common, 
would not have attempted to do so. This 
gave great umbrage to the bourgeois, and 
afforded a pretext to the enemies of govern- 
ment for saying that the nobility would soon 
form an order in the state, while the ancient 
nobles complained, with reason, that they 
had no political exi$tence, and despised empty 
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titles which served only to put them on a 
level with upstarts and adventurers. 

The conduct of the French government, 
with the emigrants, was marked with the 
same faulty irresolution and timidity. The 
emigrants had lost their property from their 
attachment to the royal cause, and the King 
was bound, in justice, to indemnify them, as 
much as possible, for their losses. For this 
purpose, two great measures offered, either 
of which might have been adopted. The 
first was to annul all the sales of the emi- 
grant lands, ordering the original proprie- 
tors to pay the actual holders the * real 
price these had given, with a value upon 
estimation of the improvements they had 
made, deduction made of the profits they had 
received for demolition pf houses, sales of 
wood, &c. The second measure was to con- 
firm the sales, on condition the purchasers 
paid, to the ancient proprietors, the difference 
between the real price of their acquisitions, 
and their real value. These lands had been 
generally bought for one third part of what 
they were worth, and very often the price 
had been paid with the cutting of a wood, or 

* These lands had been bought, when a debased paper 
money was in circulation, and which fell gradually in va- 
lue till it lost 99 per cent. Independently then of the 
original low price, as they were paid by instalments, it 
often happened that the price agreed upon when the paper 
money lost, for example, 50 per cent, was really paid 
^^hen the said paper lost 90 per cents . ' 
H 
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the demolition of a mansion-house. Though 
many of them had been sold several times, 
or had been divided among heirs, they had 
always been estimated a third and often a 
half less than other property, so that in the 
strictest justice, the holders of them, of all 
kinds (and the greater part were Jacobins 
who deserved no favour) were bound to in- 
demnify the ancient proprietors. If the 
French government had possessed sufficient 
energy, it might have adopted one or other 
of these measures, without danger; it would 
not have augmented the number of its ene- 
mies : on the contrary, the frankness of such 
a proceeding would have shown that it had 
no underhand designs ; the grumblings of the 
Jacobins would soon have ceased, and the 
emigrants would have had no more reason 
to complain.* 

* Besides the justice of indemnifying the emigrants, 
at the expense of the purchasers of their property, such a 
measure was dictated by high political motives. Is it not 
a great incitement to new revolutions, to allow the rascals, 
who have driven out of a country, the greater part of the 
proprietors, and afterwards taken possession of their pro- 
perty, to keep the spoils they have robbed, even after 
those proprietors return and the legitimate government is 
re-established ? 

The law of confiscation is odious in itself, and should 
every where be abolished ; but France is the only country 
where it has been employed as a financial operation, and 
at the same time as a means of encooraging vice and re- 
bellion. Thousands, in that country, have been deprived 
of their propert}^ without even the pretext of having op- 
posed the rebel government, merely because they were 
jobliged to seek a foreign asylum. There were numbers 
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Since, however, these measures were too 
vigorous for the French ministry, the best 
policy was to say nothing about the emi- 
grants, and wait the effect of the public opin- 
ion, upon the purchasers of their lands. It 
was already such that the holders could 
Heither sell nor borrow money on them, and 
many had begun to make offers of them to 
the ancient owners. In the mean time the 
King might have distributed succours, out of 
his civil list, to those of the Emigrants, who 
had occasion for immediate relief, and have 
taken care to employ them according to their 
rank and talents. — In these circumstances 
the French ministry proposed, to the Cham- 
bers, a law for indemnifying the Emigrants 
for the loss of their fortunes, with a sum of 
money, to be paid by the public treasury. 
The indemnity proposed was very trifling, 
and could not be otherwise, when meant as a 
tax upon the whole nation, which paid al- 
i:eady very heavy impositions. It could not 

put on the list of emigrants, and whose property was sold, 
though they never left France. Besides all these* many 
thousands were guillotined for imaginary crimes, and a 
great part of their property sold. 

If tlie present war last any time, there is no doubt that 
Buonaparte will confiscate and sell, or grant to his adhe- 
rents, the property, not only of all those who are now otit 
of France, but of thqse who remain there and have show- 
ed their attachn>ent to the King. Upon the principle of 
never breaking sales effected, would the King, on his re- 
turn, think himself obliged to respect such sales or grant? ? 
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satisfy, in any degree, the Emigrants ; and, 
at the same time, was a kind of bar against 
their claims upon the holders of their proper- 
ty, whom it rendered immediately more dif- 
ficult about compromising. I have been told 
by some people who pretended to be well 
informed, that ministry proposed that law, 
merely to show their dispositions in favour 
of the Emigrants and alarm the purchasers 
of their lands, and, supposing it would re- 
ceive some amendments m the upper house 
and be sent back to them according to the 
constitution, they meant to have laid it aside. 
This idea is conformable to the tortuous po- 
licy of some of the ministers. But the roy- 
alist members of the two Chambers voted 
for the law, and they were seconded by the 
revolutionary members, many of whom had 
emigrant property, and who thought with 
reason, it was advantageous to them. The 
bill then passed, but the execution was de- 
ferred to the next year. This measure then 
only served to irritate more and more the 
Emigrants and the holders of their property: 
it displeased the two parties, and increased 
the pretexts for accusing the government of 
wanting resolution and frankness. 

I have now taken notice of thj-ee essential 
points,--on which the conduct of the French 
government may be blamed, and has been 
so by the opposite parties. To close here 
ray observations on the subject, I shall say 
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in one word, that timid, irresolution Was the 
general defect of the French ministers. 
They floated between old and new princi- 
ples ; they did not feel, as they should have 
aone^ the situation they were in ; they want- 
ed the genius necessary to create new in- 
stitutions, suited to' new circumstances, and 
had not that vigour of character, requisite 
for governing a people, who despise mild- 
ness^ if not accompanied with severity. It 
is however just to observe, that the loyal- 
ists and Emigrants had more reason to com- 
plain than the Jacobins and the revolutionists, 
and that the faults the King committed, inas- 
much as one can attribute to him the faults 
of his government, injured much more his 
lawful power and authority, than the rights 
and liberties of his people. Even his minis- 
ters, however culpable some of them are of 
ignorance and negligence, committed neither 
individually nor collectively any of those ar- 
bitrary acts, which had been so common un- 
der all flie preceding governments. Upon 
the whole, one may venture to affirm, that, 
during the ten months of the short reign of 
Louis XVIII. France enjoyed more real liber- 
ty than during any similar lapse of time, since 
its existence as a nation. 1 shall add, as an 
equal truth, that, however som^^ of the minis- 
ters were blaihed, the King personally was 
universally beloved, and when obliged tp 
leave his capital not a voice was heard 
h3 
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against the goodness of his heart or the rec- 
titude of his intentions. He was so popular, 
that Buonaparte thought it prudent not to 
speak of his character, and orders were giv- 
en to all the newspapers to be silent on that 
subject. No better proof can be given of 
the respect he excited. 



LETTER VI. 



Present State of France — Late Conspiraey not 
formed for nuonaparte alone. — Jacobins as 
dangerous as Buonaparte. — Declaration of 
th^ Allies. — Conduct to be pursued* 

After what I have already writtenj a few 
lines will suffice to make you understand the 
state of France at this moment. All the 
rascals in France have joined Buonaparte ; 
but his personal friends are very few in num- 
ber. Even in the army, he is liked only by 
his aids-de-camp and a few young generals 
he has particularly favoured: the others 
are attacned to him merely from their love of 
war and plimder, and the fespcfct they have 
for his military talents. As to the Regi- 
eides and Jacobins, though they prefer him 
to a legitimate prince, and sympathise with 
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the vkiousness of his principles, they have 
at bottom, a secret aversion lor him. They 
fear his despotic character, the violence of 
vrhich they have often experienced. Not 
that they have any real love of liberty, but 
they have a great love of power, and desire 
a government, over which they can hope to 
exercise a considerable influence^ This they 
cannot long expect to enjoy under Buona- 
parte, who would soon put an end to the au- 
thority he has been obliged to grant them, if 
he were once out of danger of being de- 
throned by the Allies. It i^ a great mistake 
to imagine that the late conspiracy was formed 
salelyfor the return of Buonaparte. The* 
Regicides and Jacobins, who. were at the 
head of it, had for their first object to over- 
turn the King's government, and, if Buona- 
parte had been killed in Elba, or had never 
been able to leave that island, they would 
still have proceeded in their projects, and* 
probably have accomplished them. He took 
advantage of their dispositions, and de- 
throned the King^ in the same way he had 
overturned the Directory on his return from 
Egypt^ by heading a conspiracy ready form- 
ed, and which would have broken out at all 
events. No doubts no other man could have 
traversed the whole of France, without op- 
position, from the ascendency of his name 
over the army and the terror it inspired to 
the peaceable citizens; but had he not arrived, 



the conspiracy would have taken another turn. 
A nightly assault on the King's palace, bj 
some regiments in Paris or in tne neighbour- 
hood, would probably have been the signal 
of insurrection for the whole army, and a 
provisionary Jacobin Directory would have 
succeeded to the paternal government of 
Louis XVin. The conspirators might after- 
wards have been divided in their project^. 
Many of the Jacobins desire a republican 
form of government, because they hope, un- 
der such an one, to enjoy the principal em- 
ployments. The old Jacobins, however, 
who have more experience, and who wish to 
enjoy quietly the tortunes they have acquir- 
ed, prefer a monarchical government, pro- 
vided the sovereign be not legitimate, and his 
character such that they may reasonably ex- 
pect to enjoy a considerable share of power 
under him. Indeed, whoever they chose 
would naturally be their tool as^ well as that 
of the army. They would prefer a Prince 
of an illustrious family, because they know 
the power of great names over the French, 
as well as other nations, and a prince of the 
Bourbon family, who had no right to the 
throne, would suit them -more than any other, 
from the dislike the French have of foreign- 
ers and their fear of foreign influence. Tne 
Duke of Orleans has all these qualities ; he 
has besides the malancholy advantage of 
having a father who voted the death of Loii- 
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is XVI. and J believe Fouche and the great- 
er part of the Regicides and Jacobins of in^- 
fluence, and a considerable portion of the 
army, would willingly offer him the throne 
of France. It was generally believed last 
winter that he had received secret proposals 
from them, but that, with the honour of loy- 
alty one might expect from him, he had dis- 
closed every offer to the King. 

The great bulk of the French nation are 
attached to Louis XVIII. as their legitimate 
sovereign. They know the goodness of his 
character, and tho happiness they enjoyed, 
during his short reign, have endeared him 
to those, who were formerly indifferent 
about him. They wait only for a favoura- 
ble opportunity to declare their sentiments* 
The majority of the national guards, and 
numbers of the magistrates and other civil 
officers, who ^re now in place, impatiently 
desire the King's return. Many of these 
latter have promised fidelity to Buonaparte 
from the fear of persecution, and, to prevent 
rascals taking tneir places and thus doing 
more harm; and the numberless oaths of fi- 
delity people have been obliged to take sirifee 
the revolution, have rendered even honest 
men very indifferent about them.* From 

* I believe there are also a great many officers of the 
army, now employed by Buonaparte, who, though they 
have not character enough to give in their dismissions, ar^ 
secretly attached to the King, and, when iJ^^^Qtne&.^o tlie 
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the conduct then of the allies, seconded hj 
the dispositions of three-fourths of the 
French nation, it is to he hoped Louis XVIII. 
will soon reascend his throne. He must then 
take no half measures; and, distributing jus- 
tice with an equal hand, to all classes and all 
{)arties, he should make himself as much 
eared by his enemies as loved by his friends. 
The chiefs of the late conspiracy must be 
banished for ever and the army disbanded. 
Clemency is a crime when used towards 
those who, lost to all sense of gratitude or 
honour, are incorrigible.* Such men must 
be for over deprived of the means of doing 
harm. There is no occasion to recommend the 
King not to punish more than is necessary, he 
must force his character,to have even common 
severity, — ^Let him then modify some of the ar- 
ticles of his charter, and fix the sense of those 
which require explanation ; let us conciliate 
the opinions of the present age, with those 
of former times, not by balancing them in 
opposite scales, but by blending them toge- 
ther, and forming a mixture, of which tne 
component parts, will be no longer discerni- 
ble. Above all, let the measures of govern- 
ment be marked with vigour and frankness. 
He will thus silence all parties, and in a few 
years, France will present the appearance 

point, will not fight against him. Notwithstating the in- 
tanoous conduct of the French army in general, many of 
the indivichnris who compose it, from the highest to the 
lowest rank) are men of xeal honour, 
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of an united family, of which every member 
^ill cherish the Kmg as the best of fathers. 

After speaking of the King of France, I 
cannot here refrain from mentioning those 
members of the royal family who are desti- 
ned to succeed him. Monsieur (Count d' 
Artois) is one of the most amiable of men, 
and his engaging manners captivate all those 
who have the honour of approaching him. 
The frankness and generosity of his cnarac- 
ter, joined to his wit, politeness, and cou- 
rage, make him the model of an accomplish- 
ed modern gentleman, while they call to 
mind the qualities of those knights, who were 
famous in the days of chivalry. His ene- 
mies, who were those of the King, not hav- 
ing any thing to say against his actions, ca- 
lumniated his intentions, and pretended he 
desired and contemplated if ever on the 
throne, to re-establish the ancient govern- 
ment This was a mere assertion, and the 
conduct of Monsieur, in the late events, must 
have convinced every one of its falsehood. 

The Duke of Angoul6me resembles his 
father in all the qualities of his heart, with- 
out having altogether his seducing manners. 
The courage and firmness of character he 
has shown lately, in the South of France, 
have much increased his popularity, and 
have convinced the French soldiers, accus- 
tomed tp see those qualities united with bru- 
tality and vice, that they are not incompat- 
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ible with mildness and virtue. The English 
soldiers have long known what are the qual- 
ities which form a hero. 

But where is to be found heroism superior 
to^thatofthe Duchess of Angouleme ? Her 
angelic soul, as well as her fortitude in sup- 

Eorting adversity, were long since public ; 
ut, till her late sublime conduct at Bour* 
deaux, one would not have thought it pos- 
sible to unite all the virtues which can adorn 
a female mind with that active courage and 
energy of character which would do honour 
to the bravest man* The Duchess of An- 
gouleme is an honour to her sex, and to her 
country ; and the French history, which has 
recorded the exploits of a heroine of plebeian 
race, can henceforward boast of a heroine of 
royal blood, not more superior to the former 
in her birth, than in all the soft virtues of 
her sex. 

Before I terminate my letter, I will make a 
few observations on the present conduct of 
the Allies. They have shown themselves as 
faithful to their own interests, as to the trea- 
ties which they solemnly signed last year» 
in arming against Buonaparte and declaring 
their intention of never making peace with 
him. Had they acted otherwise, and waited 
quietly till that crafty usurper were ready 
to execute his hostile designs against them, 
they would have endangered tne safety of 
all Europe. It is the height of folly to sup- 
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pose that Buonaparte's character is in any 
degree changed, and it is only losing time to 
refute such an opinion. But some gentle- 
men, who are not childish enough to have 
that belief, pretend, however, that Buona- 
parte is in a situation which prevents him 
giving way to his natural inclinations, and 
that, surrounded by RepubHcans, Jacobins, 
and other friends of liberty, he must hence- 
forward respect the liberty of the French 
people, and the independence of other na- 
tions. But, in the first place, he must be 
very ignorant who does not know that the 
army is the only real power in France, and 
that it is devoted to Buonaparte, because it 
knows his love of war and conquest. At 
several of his parades lately, he has told his 
troops, he would soon conduct them in the 
old road to glory^ or in other words, the road 
to ruin for other nations ! If they were, for a 
moment, convinced of the sincerity of the 
hypocritical declarations he has thought it 
prudent, from his momentary position, to 
make use of to the Allies, diey would soon send 
him back to Elba, and choose another leader. 
With the army then, he is sure of crushing, 
when he thinks fit, the Jacobins, the pretend- 
ed Repubficans, &c. whom he now courts, 
thougn he hates them at bottom, and knows 
they are as fond of power as himself. 
It is not the fear of them, but of the Allies, 
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which makes him act thus. He desires to 
make the war he is going to sustain, as pop- 
ular as was that of 1793, when France ow- 
ed its safety, less to the army, than to the 
enthusiasm of the national guards, and to the 
violent Jacobinical measures then employed. 
He thinks that, by means of the Jacobins, 
and by his pretending a sudden love of liber- 
ty, he will excite the same enthusiasm, and 
obtain the same effects. But in this he will 
be deceived. The French nation is no long- 
er what it was twenty years ago ; the peo- 
f)le desire nothing but peace and tranquil- 
ity, which they know they will never obtain 
from Buonaparte ; and those who love real 
liberty, are convinced, from experience, that 
they can find it only under the government of 
Louis XVIII. Buonaparte, by his advances 
to the Jacobins, may get a few of them to 
fight for him, but for the national guards if 
they are brought into the field, part of them 
will turn agamst him, and the ethers will 
make no serious defence. 

Buonaparte, with his present army, is 
strong enough to govern France* despotical- 
ly ; but he thinks he is not yet enough so to 
cope with all Europe. Had he the 500,000 . 
men of good troops well equipped, which 



* The Jacobins, however little power he may leave ' \ 
fhem, will always support him against the Royalists. 
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gome of his friends in this country are kind 
enough to give him, he would no longer 
amuse himself with the Field of May (Champ 
de Mai), and such other political farces. 
Notwithstanding even the danger he is in, 
his character is discoverable amidst all his 
crocodile whines. On his first arrival, he 
kissed over and over his good friends^ Carnot 
and Fouchg, and swore that, corrected by 
misfortune, he would henceforward conduct 
himself solely by their coimsels. He would 
not even allow the former to call him Sire^ 
(the French expression for addressing crown- 
ed heads), and, with tears in his eyes, begr 
ged to be treated with the name of old com- 
rade /t But since he has increased his army^ 
and thinks himself better seated on the 
throne, he has laid asid<e these humble man- 
ners, and assumed his former haughtiness. 
In the same way, the new constitution he 
promised has become only an additional act^ 
which will never be played, and if once his 
army becomes any way formidable, the 
Fieid of May^ which wSls to flower with so 
many blessings, will be changed for a frozen 
Field of December. If Buonaparte should be 
successful in this war, the Jacobins, Repub- 



t This is an absolute fact. It is a curious circumstance, 
in the character of that mountebank emperor, that he can 
command tears to play a hypocritical part, though he is 
utterly unacquainted with the feelings of pity. 
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licans, &c. would become nothing more than 
what they were fifteen months ago, the vile 
instruments of his despotism. If there were 
no war, they would be in the same situation, 
and he would go on quietly recruiting his 
army, till he found himself strong enough to 
conduct his soldiers in the road to glory. So 
much for the respect Buonaparte must have 
for the liberty of the French nation, on ac- 
count of his new friends. 

But these new friends of Buonaparte have 
not a greater respect than he has, for the 
independence of foreign nations, and we 
should recollect what was the conduct of 
these philanthropic gentlemen, when they 
were members of the Committee of Public 
Safety, or of the Directory. And here I 
must make .a few remarks on that article of 
the late treaty of Vienna, in which the allied 
powers declare, that, whatever may be 
their desire to see Louis XVIII. restored to 
his throne, they do not pretend to have any 
right to interfere with the internal govern- 
7ncnt of France. No doubt, they have no 
right to force the French nation to take for 
king whatever person they might think fit to 
])ropose, but they have a right to oblige it, to 
(.hoose a government which can offer a guar- 
anty for tlie future tranquillity of Europe. 
However advantageous the death or banish- 
ment of Buonaparte may be for mankind, it 
should not be tlxe only object of tliis war,|br 
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the Jacobins and army, if left to themselves^ 
w^ould afterwards form a government as dan- 
gerous to Europe, as that af Buonaparte. 
They have able leaders, who have given the' 
measure of their talents and of their auda- 
ciousness. If the Jacobins formed a repub- 
lic, Europe would run as much danger as 
if Buonaparte remained Emperor. Buona- 
parte is, in generaj, detested, whereas the 
words liberty and republic^ have still a charm, 
for certain ears, in most countries, and, 
whilst one set of Jacobins would conduct the 
French armies, another set would fraternise 
with their brethren abroad, and endeavour 
to sap the vital forces of every state. It is a 
joke, but a very serious one, to say, that the 
nations of Europe are, in every sense of the 
word, independent of one another. The in- 
dependence of each of them must have for 
measure, the general security of them all, and 
the more a state, from its strength and situa- 
tion, exercises an influence over the other 
members of the European confederacy, the 
more have these a right to watch over its 
government, and prevent such changes in it 
as may endanger their safety. The right of 
independence, is in an inverse proportion 
with the force of each state. Upon this prin- 
ciple, France is the country in which that 
right is the weakest. No doubt, every little 
change in the form of its government, doeg 
not recjuire the sanction of the other powers 
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of Europe, and there must be a fair proba- 
bility, that a revolution in France is of such 
a nature as to threaten the tranquillity of 
other states, to give them a right of meddling 
with it. But it is not probability, but the 
evidence of dear bought experience, which 

J roves that the government of the French 
acobins, as well as that of Buonaparte, is 
incompatible with the safety of Europe ; and 
therefore neither the one nor the other ought 
to be allowed to exist. If even the Jacobms 
instead of forming a republic one and indi- 
visible, offered the throne of France to the 
Duke of Orleans, or any other prince, it is 
evident, they would still govern under the 
name of their new king who would be nothing 
more than their tool, and whom they would 
get rid of as soon as he ventured to oppose 
their views. The Allies have, then, a right 
to protest against such an election. The 
French nation is now oppressed by an atro- 
cious faction, at the head of which is Buona- 
parte ; and the Allies, for their own safety, 
must deliver it from one and the other. They 
are bound, by every motive of justice, honour, 
arid interest, not to lay down their arms till 
they have destroyed the power of the Jaco- 
bins and of the French army, in such a man- 
ner, that the quiet and honest part of the 
nation, which forms the great majority of it, 
can freely manifest its sentiments. This ma- 
jority will recal, unanimously, their legitimate 
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soverei^nr and the Allies will thus replace 
Leuis XVIU. on his throne, without forcing 
him in any respect, on the French nation. 
The Allies might even do more ; they might 
request the Kmg of France to form a new 
army, and take such precautions against the 
principal Jacobins, and the heads of the late 
conspiracy, as are necessary for securing the 
future peace of France and of Europe. 
France is too powerful a countrj to be left in 
the hands of a corps of janizaries, ten times 
more dangerous to their neighbours than 
ever were the janizaries of the Turkish em- 
pire. No doubt, another kind of precaution 
might be taken for a few years, the posses- 
sion, by the Allies, of some of the French 
frontier towns. But such a measure would 
irritate the feelings of the whole French na- 
tion, and would deprive the King of enjoying 
any satisfaction from his re-establishment. 
On the whole, policy, as well as generosity, 
engages the Allies to observe the Treaty of 
Paris in every article. If, by their declara- 
tions and conduct',, at the beginning of the 
war, they show frankness and magnanimity, 
,they will be seconded by the immense major- 
ity of the population of France, and the war 
will be terminated in a few months. But, 
when they re-enter Paris, they must confine 
their magnanimity to the King and the honest 
part of the French nation, and allow justice 
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io be exercised against those who deserve 
punishment.* 

* The Allies should apply to the Jacobins the device 
of Delenda est Carthago, which these honest gentlemen 
have adopted as a maxim against this country. 
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